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Make Your Church 
DEVOTIONAL 


T is an encouraging sign that 
there is in hundreds of congre- 
gations an evident revival of 
the practice of personal devo- 
tion and family worship. “The 
Daily Altar,” our beautiful new 
manual of devotion, is the perfect 
aid to the cultivation of spiritual 
strength in the daily life. There is 
for each day of the year a theme, 
meditation, Scripture, poem and 
prayer. You can begin the use of 
the book at any time in the year. 
In every church there should be 
formed just now a group of “Com- 
rades of the Quiet Hour.” 


How to Promote the Reading of The 
Daily Altar in Your Church 


Advise us, on a postcard, how 
many copies of the book to send 
you. You will be surprised how 
quickly you will dispose of them, 
for the general testimony from 
hundreds of churches is that “the 
book sells itself.” 


PRICES IN QUANTITIES. 


Full Leather Edition: 5 copies 
for $11.00; 8 for $17.00; 18 for 
$35.00; 50 or more at $1.75 per 
copy, net. 

Popular Edition: 5 copies for 
$7.00; 8 for $10.00; 18 for $20.00; 
50 or more at $1.00 per copy, net. 

Special Note: Add from 2 to 5 
cents per copy for postage when 
ordering in lots, or instruct us to 
send express collect. 

The book sells in single copies at 
$2.50 for the leather edition and 
$1.50 for the cloth. (Add 8 cents 
postage). 
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Things Eternal 


By JoHN KELMAN, D. D., 


Pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


Thousands of persons who cannot hope to hear this 
brilliantly spiritual preacher will welcome this volume 
of his sermons. Some of the subjects discussed are: 


Christ's Lessons in Prayer. 
Loyalty to Vision. 

Leadership. False and True. 
Concerning Gifts. 

The Rising of Christ. 

A Song of the Morning. 
Strength and Joy. 

fhe Unknown Christ. 

Opinion and Knowledge. 

Three Views of Man's Destiny. 
Trust in the Character of Christ. 
The Religion of Humanity. 


Price $1.75 plus 7 to 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 








The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, 
Representative of the British Treasury at the 
Peace Conference. 


HE success of this work (more than 50,000 copies have 

been sold within two months) has been phenomenal, due 

in large part to the tremendous interest of the world at 
large in the famous Treaty and in part to the author’s invalu- 
able practical experience in the British Civil Service, first in 
the Indian Office and later in the Treasury and during his 
service in the war when he was in charge of the British flaan- 
cial relations with the Allied Powers. He also accompanied 
Lord Reading to Washington as financial adviser in 1917, and 
was the chief representative of the British Treasury at the 
Peace Conference, as well as a member of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council of the Allied and Associated Powers. In his 
book he reveals the actual workings of the Council of Four 
and ruthlessly analyses the failure of the Treaty on economic 
grounds. He discusses the disastrous consequences likely to 
follow the carrying out of the Treaty and suggests construc- 
tive solutions for the carrying out of some of the great prob 
lems of peace. 


Price $2.50, plus 7 to 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Notice:—A New Edition of ‘Our Bible,” 
by Dr. H. L. Willett, is just from the press. 
It is a beautiful piece of work and priced 
at $1.75, plus 10 cts. postage. Further 
notice will be published next week, but 
orders will be received and filled now. 
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A Prayer in a Time of 
Social Disquiet 

OD of progress and justice, whose hand of power 

and love has led our human world from darkness 

into the twilight of liberty, whose gracious will has 
been the sustaining power of our long ascent from serf- 
dom and superstition and many forms of tyranny, reveal 
(hyself to us in our great time as the guide and prompter 
of the world-wide discontent with which the souls of men 
are seized. We see the workings of Thy providence in 
the crisis hours of past history. Why do not our eyes see 
[hee in the welter of passion and protest, of hope and 
Our 
hearts, distressed with the inconvenience and uncertainty 


fear, in the midst of which we ourselves now stand? 


social order whose form and outline 
so slowly emerge from war’s chaos, are darkened by 
gloomy forebodings and stifled for want of faith and 


hope 


of the strange new 


Give us for our own time, we beseech Thee, some meas- 
ure of that faith with which we read the story of Thy 
guidance in times long past. May we not weakly lose 
hope for our humanity. May we not interpret the mighty 
drama of Thine approaching Kingdom by our private 
inconvenience or the pain and difficulty of our personal 
adjustment to unfamiliar circumstances. Rather make us 
glad that it has been given us to share the birth anguish 
of this great day of the Lord. As we are thankful for 
the hardships which our fathers endured to earn for us 
that measure of liberty which we enjoy, make us also 
grateful that we have been called to earn by our pain and 
courage a fuller measure of liberty and justice for our 
children’s children. Looking forward hopefully to the 
bright day of Thy Kingdom, may we find it glorious to be 
living in these darker hours that go before the dawn. 


Open our eyes, O mighty One, that we may see Thee 
riding on the the 
of our passionate day may we hear ° 


storm. noises 


Through discordant 
Defend our 


souls against the great unfaith that pushes Thee back into 


‘hy voice 


ancient history or distant space and will not see Thee here 
and now. Help us, our Leader, to find the footprints of 


Thy going and to follow Thee with hopeful hearts. Amen. 


Helen Gould’s Resignation from 
Y. W. C. A. Leadership 
RS. HELEN GOULD SHEPHARD withdrew from 
the position she has both held and honored for many 
years on the national Executive Committee of the Y. W 
ay RE 
vention in Cleveland to push aggressively their industrial 
rhe the 
membership clause to take in not only members of evan- 


after it had been voted at their recent national con- 


welfare program. convention also modified 


gelical churches but anyone who is sincerely desirous of 
Mrs 


jection seems not to have been aimed primarily at the 


following the Lord Jesus Christ. Shephard’s ob- 
change in the membership clause, though that had been a 
battle-ground for many years, as it has been also in the 


YY. M. C. A. 


dustrial program, regretting deeply the 


She deplored rather the adoption of the in- 
unwillingness of 
ihe young women to restrict their purview to the field 
of personal and evangelistic religion. This resignation is 
significant of much more than the withdrawal of this hon- 
ored almoner of benevolence on this particular committee. 
It is significant as illustrating the attitude of a great num. 
ber of wealthy church men and women in these times 
when social service and welfare are increasingly attractive 
to all Christian minds. They are unable to interpret the 
gospel beyond its personal and individualistic application. 
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They would not admit that they fear its intrusion upon 
their vested interests, but even with the most sincere of 
them that is the unconscious source of their objections. 
The application of Christianity to the social and indus- 
trial fields means that the whole complex question of 
wages, housing, working class health and mortality and 
the democratic rights of the worker must be Christianized, 
and to Christianize these conditions means interference 
with present industrial relationships. Again we raise the 
question raised on these pages a few weeks ago and com- 
mented upon widely as significant of one of the most im- 
minent issues faced by the church—what will be the atti- 
tude of the ministerial conscience towards the great busi- 
ness executives who sit upon the boards of church so- 


cieties 7 


The Completion of the Field 
Columbian Museum 

INCE the Chicago World’s Fair, the old Art Build 

ing, one of the most attractive architectural features 
of that exposition, has been the home of the Field Mu- 
seum. It was a misfortune that the beautiful building was 
not constructed of marble or some more durable material 
than brick and staff, which soon showed wear and had 
to be renewed from year to year. European cities know 
better how to manage. They always contrive to erect at 
least one of their expositional features, like the Eiffel 
lower, the Trocadero or the Pont Alexandre III in Paris, 
in such a manner that it becomes a permanent enrichment 
of the citv. The will of Marshall Field provided for the 
permanent housing of the museum of natural history, 
which has been accumulated under the best of scientific 
direction. And at last, after years of preparation, the 
magnificent new structure, unsurpassed in the marble 
architecture of the world, is completed in Grant Park, and 
the exhibits are now being installed. It is a splendid 
addition to the artistic side of Chicago’s life. The neigh- 
boring Illinois Central Station, which is to be built a short 
distance to the southwest, will follow the general design 

he Museum, and thus help in the creation of a har- 
monious treatment of the park area. The Art Institute, 
the Public Library, and the new Crerar Library, now being 
built, form other attractive features of the city’s water 


front 


A National Conference 
on Education 

HE educational situation in this country is alarming, 

with the ranks of the teachers steadily being depleted 
by economic conditions. This spells national decline un- 
less it can be immediately checked. It is gratifying to 
note that the United States Commissioner of Education 
realizes the gravity of the situation and is calling a meet- 
ing of leading citizens in Washington May 19-21. The 
meeting will have some educators present, but for the 
most part it is a meeting of the moulders of public senti- 
ment. The solution of the school problem lies first of all 
with state legislatures, for the laws must be amended to 
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permit a larger taxation. In the second place, local com. 
munities must realize the need and vote upon themselves 
a larger tax than they now pay. A referendum in an 
Illinois community resulted in the voting of sufficient in- 
crease in the taxes to hold the teachers who were about 
to leave for other kinds of employment. Some things we 
can do without, but American democracy can no more live 
without good schools than Americans can live without 
bread and butter. 


The New 
Immigration 
MMIGRATION from Europe was cut off by the war, 
and the exodus at the present time more than equals the 
The demand for laborers 
willing to do the hard physical work of the country is very 


number of those coming in. 


great and has resulted in an unprecedented increase of 
prices. Negroes have been imported into northern cities 
from the South, but this has by no means met the need. 
Last year 28,844 Mexicans came to this country and ac- 
cepted employment on the railroads and in other places 
It is often 
thought that Mexican immigration is the most transient 


where similar labor was to be performed. 


of all, but quite the contrary is the fact. The Mexicans 
stay here many years and many of them become citizens 
of the United States. The social and religious needs of 
these people are greater than those of most other immi- 
grants and their presence in the United States is a chal- 
Night schools should be 
provided to teach the illiterate to read and write. They 


lenge to the church of Christ. 


are needy religiously and there is no reason to despair of 
interesting them in evangelical religion, for the majority 
of them have long since cast off Catholicism. The new 
immigration constitutes an outstanding missionary oppor- 
tunity of the country. 


The Democratic 
Movement in Japan 


APANESE journalists who went to Paris to represent 
their respective newspapers at the Peace Conference 


returned home in much the same spirit as did the famous 
Inouye Commission of the early seventies. Catching the 
vision of democracy they have organized what they call the 
“Reconstruction Alliance” which is coming popularly to 
be known as the Reform party. Their movement seems to 
have quite a support from among the intelligent younger 
business men and the universal support of the labor lead- 
ers. Organized labor is just beginning to dare to raise its 
head in Japan. Following are the twelve planks in the 
Reform platform: 1. Realization of universal suffrage. 
2. Abolition of class distinctions, sumural and helmin 
(commoners). 3. Abolition of bureaucratic diplomacy. 
4. Establishment of a democratic political system. 5. Pub- 
lic recognition of labor organizations. 6. Guarantee of the 
living of the people. 7. Reform of the tax system along 
with social policy. 8. Release of the colonial administrative 
Purification of the imperial household parlia- 
Reconstruction of political parties. 11. Free- 


system. 9. 
ment. 10. 


May 
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dom of speech and press. It is disappointing to hear that 
Premier Hara, the first commoner to head a Japanese 
government, and who was elected in opposition to the 
old military party, has come out ‘n opposition to the 
universal suffrage, declaring in the quite conventional 
terms of Japanese chauvinism and aristocracy that it 
means the breakdown of the ancient foundations of class 
rule, and the end of government by the wise and noble. 
japan cannot hope to win the confidence of the Western 
world until she is willing to forsake her Prussian ideas 
§ government for some such democracy as that of Eng- 


land 


Oil and Anti-Mexican 
Propaganda 
ONEST John Lind, whom the people of Minnesota 
H elected governor though he belonged to the party 
greatly in the minority, and who because of his sterling 
jonesty and impartial sense of justice was sent to Mexico 
1 the early days of the Revolution, has been telling the 
Senate Committee investigating the Mexican situation 
some very wholesome things, too wholesome, no doubt, for 
the propaganda press to put Mr. Lind in the same gallery 
heroes with Mr. Lind says that he 
did not find American investors doing much to uplift 
Mexico, but on the contrary many of them were adopting 


Francesco Villa. 


the methods of the old Spanish autocracy and using the 
whip of the slave driver. His testimony is in rather strik- 
ing contrast to that of President Doheny of the Mexican 
Petroleum Company, who told the Senate Committee: 
It is absolutely necessary, if our industrial and military 
wsition shall be sustained, that America adopt the policy 


encouraging every interest reaching out for the con- 


trol of oil fields wherever they may be.” Two sentences 
ater Mr. Doheny asked a question and answered it in this 
wise: “Where is it to be had? It is in Mexico.” Mr. 
Doheny’s company has doubtless been treated to some 
characteristic Carranzista “confiscation.” At any rate 


their report for 1918 showed that they cleared $7,000,000 
after paying a like amount in taxes, most of it excess 
profits taxes, to the United States government, also after 
laying aside enough to cover all losses through Mexican 
wars and banditti together with some four millions extra 
lor depreciation. 
that Mr. Doheny’s philanthropic Association for the Pro- 


It seems quite reasonable to believe 


tection of American Rights in Mexico is stimulated much 
more by his answer to his own question, “It is in Mex- 
than by the confiscatory methods of the Mexican 


r~vVeTnment. 


Revivalism and Church 
Statistics 
HE net loss in membership of more than 150,000 peo- 
ple, suffered by the evangelical denominations last 
year, is a phenomenon that calls for analysis and explana- 
tion. It is to be noted that the denominations lost in pro- 
Portion to their practice of revivalism. The Methodists 
were the heaviest losers, followed by the Presbyterians 
and then by the Disciples. Both Baptist denominations 
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were heavy losers. The churches that have been giving 
most attention to religious education and to the quieter 
methods of recruiting show much less loss. It is also to 
be noted that the denominations in which the more mod- 
ern theology is easily at home have suffered least by 
losses, if exception is made of certain of the negative 
“liberal” denominations whose doom has been sealed for 
nvany years. The only method that would really deter- 
mine the cause of membership decline would be an induc- 
tive study of many thousand sample instances of persons 
But 


the face of the returns seems to indicate that the people 


whose names have been dropped from church rolls. 


have voted against revivalism and the harsher theology of 
the pre-scientific period. 


Missouri Democrats Reckon 
with Senator Reed 

VEN Democratic partisans in Missouri are willing to 
that 
sentative in their Senator Reed than has simon pure De- 


admit booze and bathos have a better repre- 


He was gloriously “rolled” at the state conven- 
The 


were there and the rural Democrats were there 


mocracy. 


tion at Joplin recently. reason was twofold: the 
women 
with their ire up. Prohibition and the League of Nations 
was the secret. Senator Reed was solidly backed by the 
inachines of Kansas City and St. Louis. He had served 
them faithfully on many a battlefield and they would not 
forsake him in a time when his job was at stake. But he 


had opposed woman suffrage and prohibition and the 
League of Nations and had spread his cynical philosophy 
The had lost 


heart in politics, but the uncouth countrymen who still 


in hundreds of Missouri towns. brewers 
believe in God and brotherhood and who think some sort 
of a League of Nations is better than heartless isolation 
fortified by a big army and navy came up to the conven- 
The 


There was perfervid oratory and an all 


tion backed by the motherhood of the state old 


tactics failed. 
night session, but the ladies stayed and kept at least one 
eye open, and were there with all their senses awake when 
the vote was taken. The result is that the Kansas City “rab- 
bits” and “goats” know they are no longer the Missouri 
democracy, and there has emerged from the city by the 
Kaw a new political prophet, a parson by the name of 
Jenkins who preaches through a big daily newspaper as 


well as in a big Disciples pulpit. 


Daily Religious 
Education 
pe of Religious Education was organized in 
Evanston, a suburb of Chicago, last year to carry 
out some of the progressive ideas of Professor Betts and 
others at Northwestern University. A Community School 
of Religion was organized to train Sunday-school teachers. 
At the Easter season the Board was able to institute in 
the public schools morning classes in religion, meeting at 
8:15 in the morning, just prior to public school sessions 
and in the public school rooms. The teaching is done by 
paid instructors from outside the public school staff. A 


nominal rental is paid for the use of the school building 
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to avoid legal difficulties with any recalcitrant tax-payers. 
Attendance upon the religious instruction is voluntary, 
but when once established is subject to the same discipline 
as in the public school. No opposition has developed in 
the community save from some members of a healing cult 
who sought to find legal difficulties in the plan, but were 
not able. It is hoped that next year the religious instruc: 
tion will be given in the regular period of the school so 
the child’s day at the public school may not be too long. 
The work is financed by the Evanston churches and it 
will probably require a ten thousand dollar budget for 
next year in a city which has thirty-five thousand people. 
The Board of Religious Education is developing a cur- 
riculum serve other communities that 


which may may 


wish to try the plan. 


The Peril of Interchurch 
Success 


HATEVER may be the outcome of the Inter- 


church World Movement drive for the very 
large sum of money which it has made the objec- 
tive of its present effort, it seems highly probable that the 
various denominations that have joined in the enterprise, 
or perhaps to speak more accurately, have taken advantage 
of the concerted impulse, will attain measurable if not 
complete success. The denominational campaigns have 
been pushed with vigor and skill. They have generated a 
large amount of enthusiasm. The reports received from 
them are, on all grounds of campaigning, most encourag- 
ing. It is certain that they will place in the hands of de- 
nominational managers very large sums of money for the 
furtherance of the missionary, educational and philan- 
thropic plans of the communions involved. 
This would seem to be cause for deep satisfaction on the 


What could be 


more exhilerating than the spectacle of the evangelical 


part of all Christians. At first glance it is. 


churches of America succeeding in the great project of 
quadrupling their offerings for those good causes which 
have for years grown to something of significance under 
Is not the 
old period of limitation and struggle put behind by this 


the handicap of insufficient financial support? 
magnificent outburst of generous benevolence? It would 
be a great satisfaction to believe so, and one is not with- 
out hope that in ways not altogether foreseen a very con- 
siderable degree of advance may be achieved in the promo- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. 

That which gives pause, however, to the enthusiasm 
which the vast plan of the Interchurch World Movement 
aroused is the fact that it has turned out almost completely 

an opportunity for the various denominations that 
were believed to be actually participating in the drive, to 
further, each in its own manner, the separate and com- 
peting policies which have, with the exception of a short 
initial period of real interdenominational promise, increas- 
This has been no fault 
of the leaders of the Movement itself. 


ingly controlled the machinery. 
So far as we are 
able to discern, they have striven heroically to avoid the 
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sectarian pit into which to a large and disheartening ex. 
tent it has been precipitated. But the leaders themselves 
have been unable to control the project. Denominational] 
prerogatives have asserted themselves, special denomina- 
tional interests have prevailed, and the fair vision of a 
united effort, including surveys, financial campaigns and 
administration of the fund so gathered, has to a great 
extent been wrecked. 

This is proved by the fact that while the individual 
drives of the participating denominations have been highly 
successful, the effort to enlist “friendly citizens” outside 
appeal of all the 
As simple matter of 


of the churches, by the combined 
churches, has been largely a failure. 
fact, few of the church leaders cared in the least about i) 
What they desired and labored to secure was the full 
quota of participation of their own membership in a drive 
for their own denominational objective. Furthermore, in 
some conspicuous instances the denominational machinery 
was set up in complete isolation from that of the Inter- 
church Movement, and in all the publicity not a line of 
reference was made to the united plan. It would seem 
as though it has been the deliberate purpose of some of 
the engineers of the denominational drives to conceal from 
their people all intimation that anything but their own 
individual campaign was on. 

The Interchurch World Movement has by these and 
various other devices been made to appear as merely a 
great interdenominational organization carefully set up in 
behalf of all the churches, and pushed with great consecra- 
tion by a host of men gathered hastily for that purpose, 
but to be abandoned as soon as the promise of denomina- 
tional advantage appeared to suggest that action, and 
now looked upon only as a possible means of paying the 
If it should fail 
to do this, and that cost, so willingly advanced by banking 


very considerable cost of the surveys. 


interests that recognized the greatness of the idea, should 
come back upon the denominations that have in any meas 
ure joined in the plan, there will be long and serious de- 
bate as to whether in both cost and efficiency it would not 
have been far better for each of the denominations to have 
gone its own way from the start. 

But the really significant feature of this entire series of 
experiences is the menace to Protestant evangelical Chris- 
ianity in the possession by any one of the denominations 
of great sums of money. No one body of Christians can 
be trusted to attempt the independent administration of 
funds so large in comparison with those to which they 
have been accustomed. It is simply impossible for any of 
them to sink denominational rivalry, and practice the 
reciprocities of the Christian faith with such temptations 
to denominational advantage. The sums of money are not 
great as compared with the needs of the vast world field 
under survey. But they are too great to be committed to 
denominational agencies for employment in non-coopera- 
tive ways. 

The churches tried the experiment of denominational 
competition during the war, with pitiful results. The 
scramble for chaplaincies, and the break-down of denom- 


inational machinery in the effort to serve in divided groups 


new 


den 


the 
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will not soon be forgotten by anyone who had knowledge 
of the facts. Since the coming of something that we hoped 
might be peace the danger of a divided Protestantism is 
still greater. The cooperative machinery for the realiza- 
tion of even a small measure of the actual strength of 
Protestantism in the cities is pathetically ineffective. In 
spite of forms of conference in cooperative groups rep- 
resenting a small minority of the evangelical forces, and 
larger measures of united action under the leadership of 
church federations or inter-church leagues, each of the 
many Protestant bodies goes its own way with an alarm- 
ing independence, and finds in any real or fancied denom- 
national advantage over its rivals an emotion of satisfac- 
tion which is a threat against the future of the free faith 
of the gospel in America. 

We are not without hope that in the very humbling of 
spirit which comes of great denominational success, and 
the searching of heart which is sure to follow the curve 
and there 
new recognition of the serious menace of the attainment of 


of Interchurch success failure, may be a 
denominational objectives, and a sacrificial effort to set 
the Kingdom above the individual communion, the church 


of God above sectarian triumph. 


The Irish Agitation 
HE American people are by nature sympathetic 
They 


do not always discriminate as to facts, and are 


with all who suffer any sort of oppression. 
kely, in their generosity, to be misled. At the present 
time many of them are yielding to vicious and partisan 
representations made in behalf of a restless and belligerant 
section of the Irish people. England’s formal relation with 
reland has been the same as with Scotland and Wales. It 
s no secret that English administration in later years has 
res. edied many of the abuses of which formerly there was 
ghtful complaint. It is not strange that the large Irish 
ulation in the United States should have a sympathetic 
ther than an informed interest in the affairs of the coun- 
from which they or their fathers came. They emi- 
grated to America not because of English oppression, but 
ecause of better opportunities here. They have no desire 
to go back, 


an Irish “republic.” 


even with all their emotional enthusiasm for 
The best informed of them know 
perfectly well that conditions in the south of Ireland, the 
Roman Catholic portion of the land, are vastly better un- 

- the democratic form of government of Great Britain 
than they could possibly be under the extreme form of 
‘home rule” with which alone they profess satisfaction. 
Meantime, there can be no objection to any Irishman sub- 
scribing good money to Mr. De Valera’s fund if he wishes 
to do so, and regards it as a good investment. But the 
effort to secure action by the Congress of the United States 
in favor of the independence of Ireland, or rather of a por- 
tion of Ireland, is as objectionable and foolish as the 
efforts of Southern sympathizers in England during the 
Civil War to obtain parliamentary action in favor of the 
Confederacy. The emancipation of Ireland will come not 
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by separation from the remainder of Great Britain, but by 
educational liberation from ignorance, superstition, inca- 
pacity for ordered and progressive citizenship, and domina- 
tion by the Roman Catholic priesthood. 


Capitalizing the Psychic 


HE alertness of American business men is seldom 
better exemplified than it is in the way the present 
interest in psychic phenomena has been capitalized. 

The same newspaper which carries the announcement of 
a lecture by some distinguished advocate of spiritualism 
carries also the advertisements of hastily written novels 
and plays purporing to deal with the occult. For there are 
no classes of business men more thoroughly awake to 
their opportunities than are the producers of stage and 
movie thrills and the publishers of best sellers. 

Ghosts are not new to literature, it is true. We are all 
quite familiar with the late King of Denmark and with 
the spectral procession which preceded and has followed 
him. But the psychic in present day production is quite 
a different matter. The spirits we have known hitherto 
have been clear-cut, unmistakable ghosts, plainly labeled 
as such. The ghost of the present is by no means the 
crude and obvious person with whom we already are 
acquainted. He—or it—is a Something, vague, perva- 


sive, masterful—but—who, or what? Is he a spirit from 
another world, or is it radio-activity, or thought-trans- 
ference, or the non-conscious mind, or personal magne- 
tism? The question is merely raised, and left for the 


reader or the play-goer to settle, after the ingenious 
method introduced by “The Lady or the Tiger?” 

The cleverness with which the plots are constructed 
certainly do great credit to the producer as a business 
psychologist. For instance the audience is introduced to 
a medium who is clearly a fraud and whose methods are 
Of course the scoffers are 


The tricks 


the thinnest sort of trickery. 
delighted and at once give the play their vote 


of spiritualism are explained as these wise ones have al- 


ways known they might be. But not so fast. There is a 


sudden change in the spirit of the play. The dishonest 


medium is possessed by some mysterious force which she 
can not explain. She is moved by some influence appar- 
ently from within, to revelations of which she had never 
dreamed herself capable. Score for the be- 


one now 


lievers! Yet in the end nothing is settled,—there are 
spirits, there are not spirits, that which so seems may or 
may not be the work of spirits. The play ends with all 


observers satisfactorily unsatisfied—which is excellent 
business for the box office. 

Detective stories, in particular, have profited greatly 
by this run on the psychic. It is quite easy to see why. 
If the web of mystery enmeshing an incident or a char- 
acter can be made to include other worlds the threads can 
be multiplied many times and crossed in innumerable new 
places. 


When will 


When will this craze for the psychic end? 
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a new novel again be deemed complete without a ouija 
board, or a stage scene properly set without tables which 
can caper upon occasion? When there is a new thrill— 
which will be soon. 


The Unidentified Taste 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WAS once a Lad, and I loved Candy. And the Candy 
of that day came not in Boxes at a Dollar and the 


Half of a Dollar for a Pound, else had I never seen 


any of it with a Telescope. But it came in Sticks. And 


the price of a Stick of Candy was a Cent. And if one 
had great wealth, then might he obtain six sticks for Five 
Cents. But 1 seldom had Six Sticks. 

Now there came unto our house a Visitor who brought 
unto us a small Paper Bag of Candy of another Sort. And 
it was of many sorts. And I ate one of the lumps, and it 
was more delicious than anything that I had ever eaten, 
or have eaten since. 

It was not hard, but was more nearly soft; yet it was 
not utterly soft and squashy; but it had in it shreds of a 
substance with a flavor of its own, and it grated upon the 
teeth with a most celestial sensation. It gave unto the 
sense of taste a New Experience as of something that 
might have been contained in a Story Book, but never 
known in Real Life. It left in my mouth a Reminiscent 
Longing, mingled with a Happy Consciousness that I had 
experienced something finer of its kind than ever before 
had occurred to me. 

Now as the years went by, and as 1 came to know more 
about the various Kinds of Candy, I bought many kinds. 
For I love Chocolate Creams, and Cream Patties, and 
Divinity Fudge and divers other kinds, and | think that I 
shall always care for it. And 1 sought for many years for 
a kind of Candy that should taste as did that piece which 
I ate in my boyhood, but I found it not. 

And it hath sometimes occurred to me that it may have 
been Cocoanut Bar that I ate, and knew not the name of 
it. But I have eaten much Cocoanut Bar and it is good, 
but it tasted not as that tasted. 

So it seemeth that I shall go through life desiring that 
I may once again taste something as good as that which I 
once tasted, and that | shall not taste it again. 

lor, if it be so that what I ate was Cocoanut Bar, and 
[ have eaten other since as good, then do I surely know 
that it was something in me that hath been lost, and not 
anything in the Candy. For 1 can never bring to it the 
appetite of a Boy, though maine is a Close Approach unto 
it 

And | considered the men who scold their wives be- 
cause they cannot cook as those men’s mothers did. And 
1 consider that their wives are better cooks than their 
mothers, but that the men of jaded appetites bring no 
longer to the table the hunger of a boy, that is able to 
transform very ordinary cooking into something marvel- 
And I advise those men not to demand of 
their wives such cooking as mother produced until they 


ously good 
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saw wood long enough to get an appetite such as moth- 
er’s darling little boy was used to possess. 

But if there be any good woman who maketh Home 
Made Candy, and who can make me some that shall taste 
like that which I ate in that day, when I was a boy, | 
would saw wood for some time for the joy of having that 
taste again in my mouth. 

Sut if 1 never have it again, then shall no man take 
away from me that, or any joy that I once have had. For 
those joys are mine own forever. 


VERSE 


Jesus of Nazareth Passes By 

NSHAKEN by the storms that rage 
U O’er all the earth in every time, 
Moves one lone Man through every age, 
Serene, invincible, sublime. 


lhrough all the centuries He goes, 
His timeless journey to complete, 
Divinely calm, as one who knows 
The way is sure beneath His feet. 
\Wild storms of hate beat round His head, 
Earth rocks beneath the crash of war, 
But still, with smooth, unhurried tread, 
He moves, untroubled as before. 


Over the wrecks of fallen states, 

rhrough fair, proud nations yet to fall, 
Passes the Master of their fates, 

The silent Sovereign of them all. 


Unfaltering through the blackest night, 
Denied by man, yet loving man, 

His face gives back the morning light, 
His calm eyes see God’s finished plan. 


One little troubled day we bide, 
And then find rest in beds of clay; 
But our brief day is glorified— 
We have seen Jesus pass this way. 
GeorGE T. LIDDELL. 


If Hearts Are Dust 


F hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
And somewhere,—far beyond the plane 
Of earthly thought, beyond the sea 
That bounds this life, they will meet thee, 
And hold thee face to face again; 
And when is done life’s restless reign, 
If I hereafter but regain 
Heart’s love, why should I troubled be 
If hearts are dust? 
3y love’s indissoluble chain, 
I know the grave does not retain 
Heart’s love; the very faith in me 
Is pledge of an eternity, 
Where I shall find heart’s love again, 
If hearts are dust. 
James Terry WHITE. 
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HE question concerning the future of the church in 
its educational interests can not be answered, with 
any degree of adequacy, except in the light of past 

Only as we study the 





history and present tendencies. 
history of the church and its relation to education and 
note the change of attitude which has taken place, and 
then look out upon the great field of education today, 
observing present tendencies in the church and in educa- 
tion, can we form conclusions that will stand the test of 
coming events. For the purpose of this study } shall linnt 
our inquiry to the church and education in America. Has 
the church a future in education in America? 

\s for the past there can be no doubt. From the begin- 
ning of our American life, the church has been the mother 
f education. Indeed, itself 
was founded by and for religion. 
was the most influential in the formative period of our 


our American civilization 


The New England ideal 
national life. More than any other, it was penetrated 

The New England state was in 
In Virginia and New Amsterdam, 


ind formed by religion. 
reality a church-state. 
religion was not the comprehensive and all-absorbing thing 
that it was in New England, but there, also, it did exercise 
a very great influence in forming and directing commu- 
nity life. For the advancement of this great central in- 
terest, education was at once seen to be not merely the 
best, but the only means for accomplishing that purpose. 
Hence, from the earliest colonial days, joint provision was 
made, or attempted, for the church and education. It is 
interesting to note some of those provisions. 


AMERICA’S FIRST COLLEGE 


Che first attempt at founding a college came in 1616, 
when King James ordered the Bishop of London to col- 
lect money for a college to be founded in Virginia. Dur- 
ing the next three years, 1,500 pounds were sent over. In 
1018, instructions were given Governor Yardly, with the 
following preamble: ‘Whereas by a special grant and 
icense from his Majesty, a general contribution hath 
een made for building and planting a college, for the 
raining up of the children of those infidels in true religion, 

oral virtue and civility and for other godliness, we do, 

" The massacre of 1622 prevented any per- 
manent results coming from this first attempt to establish 
a college. 

The first school to be established in America was in 
New Amsterdam, in 1633, with Adam Roelandsen as 
teacher. It is also the longest in continuous existence, since 
‘ts lineal descendant is still in operation. In 1629, the 
Dutch West India Company issued the “Charter of Ex- 
emptions” under which all colonies were given freedom 
from taxation, for a period of ten years, together with 
other special privileges, in return for which they were to 
“Find out ways and means whereby they may support a 
minister and schoolmaster, that thus the service of God 


Shall the Church Abandon Education? 


By H. O. Pritchard 





and zeal for religion may not grow cold and be neglected 
among them.” 

Harvard was the first college to actually begin work, 
although William and Mary College claims to have been 
chartered first. Harvard began instruction in 1636 and an 
inscription carved on one of the gateposts at one of the 
entrances tells its own story: “After God had carried us 
safe to New England, and we had builded our homes, 
provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient 
places for God’s worship and settled the civil government, 
one of the next things we longed for and looked after was 
to advance learning and to perpetuate it to posterity; 
dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches 
The 


The second 


when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.” 
motto of Harvard is “Christo et ecclesia.” 
building was called “Indian College” because the money 
given for its erection was contributed with the under- 
standing that it was to be used for the evangelization of 
the Indians. A college press, the first printing press in 
this country, was set up in this building and it was there 
that Eliot’s Indian Bible and other literature was printed. 
It is of some interest to be reminded that President Dun- 
ster, one of the earliest presidents of Harvard, was cen- 
refused to 


sured and dismissed from office because he 


assent to infant baptism. 
THE 


BIRTH OF YALI 


William and Mary College was established in 1693. Its 
“That the 
church of Virginia may be furnished with a seminary 


object was stated in its charter which reads: 


of ministers of the Gospel, and that the youth may be 
properly educated in good manners, and that the Christian 
faith may be propagated among the Western Indians to 
the glory of Almighty God.” Yale came into existence 
seven years later, because of the concern felt over the 
decline of godliness at Harvard. A company of ministers 
in Connecticut came together, by appointment of the 
churches in the colony, to establish a college in which 
“we may educate ministers in our own way.” Rigid tests 
of orthodoxy were required in this new college. The re- 
peating of the catechism in Latin was made an entrance 
requirement and the attendance at two public religious 
services daily with private study of the Scriptures between 
was made commpulsory. 

In 1727, William Tennant was pastor of the church at 
Neshaminy. He had four sons and there was no school 
in his parish. Accordingly, he and his parishioners built 
what was known as the Log College, some eighteen miles 
north and a little west of Philadelphia. 


ing, Tennant taught and many of the leading ministers of 


In this log build- 


the next generation received their education at this school. 
In time, Tennant grew too feeble to conduct the school, 
and in 1748, the “College of New Jersey,” now Princeton 
University, was organized to become the successor of the 
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Log College. Another Log College came into existence 
in 1769, when Eleazar Wheelock, having long been im- 
pressed with an obligation to carry the Gospel to the In- 
dians, built a long cabin “Without stone, nail, or glass,” 
in the wilderness of New Hampshire as a mission to the 
Indians. This was the beginning of Dartmouth College. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM ROOTED IN THE CHURCH 


We might go on piling up these historic facts, but it 
would only be repetition of the already evident truth, 
namely, that the early church in America was profoundly 
concerned in and was the promoter of education. In fact, 
it is not too much to say that our whole educational sys- 
tem had its origin in the sacrifices and vision of the godly 
men and women who triumphed over impossible obstacles, 
conquered savage tribes, subdued impenetable forests, and 
“blazed out paths where highways never ran.” There are 
some of us who feel that the moral fibre and religious 
passion which they possessed is lacking in America today, 
and that in that lack lies the chief weakness of our present 
educational system and the chief danger to American 
democracy. Of the first 119 colleges founded east of the 
Mississippi River, 104 were organized by the church. 

jut with the Civil War a new epoch began in the his- 
tory of American education and the relation of the church 
to it. Our Pilgrim fathers held the doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. The logical conclusion of that 
premise is that the state can not engage in religious edu- 
cation. The application of this constitutional principle 
resulted in throwing back upon the church the burden of 
caring for higher education, since it for the most part 
had its impetus in the religious impulse and foresight. But 
in 1862 Abraham Lincoln signed the land-grant bill which 
virtually brought into existence 52 colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the middle and western states and with 
the passage of that bill, a new epoch in our educational 


life began 
fAX-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 


lhe Civil War marks the beginning of our high school 
system as well as state univereities and tax-supported col- 
leges. Since that time, their growth has been continuous 
and rapid. This is especially true of the last twenty-five 
vears. The growth of the state universities in particular, 
in the last quarter of a century, constitute one of the most 
interesting phenomena in modern education. They have 
grown like magic. In the last two decades, these great 
institutions have multiplied their attendance once, twice, 
thrice, and once again. Last September saw an average 
increase in attendance of approximately 30 per cent over 
all previous records. More than 200,000 students are 
now enrolled in tax-supported institutions. Their re- 
sources have also multiplied amazingly. The annual in- 
come of state colleges and universities is now in excess 
of $60,000,000. That represents, at 5 per cent interest, 
an endowment of more than $1,200,000,000. More than 
half the educational resources of the United States in 
higher education are to be found in state universities and 


colleges. 
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The rapid growth of tax-supported institutions of higher 
learning is contemporaneous with the widespread appli- 
cation of science to industry. By use of the laboratory 
method as applied to agriculture in the producing of better 
seeds, better soil, and better tillage; as applied to manu- 
facturing in the production of better machinery, better 
raw materials, and better methods; as applied to com- 
merce in the production of better markets, better conserva- 
tion, and better accounting ; by means of all this and much 
more, the state universities have been meeting with in- 
creasing favor, enlarged legislative appropriations, and 
overcrowded student bodies. And the end is not yet. 
They will continue to grow in arithmetrical ratio, perhaps 
geometrical. 

It might be well to inquire at this juncture, where these 
students to state universities come from. From what 
homes do they hail? ‘Twenty universities, during Janu- 
ary, 1920, furnished a religious census of their student 
bodies. Not ail the students signed cards signifying 
church membership. Of those who did sign cards, 79.6 
per cent were church members and most of these were 
from Protestant homes. It is safe to say that fully 75 
per cent of the student enrollments of our state schools 
come from Protestant churches. The import of these 


f:gures is obvious. 
MODERN INDEPENDENCE OF CHURCH 


A third epoch in the history of the American coilege 
began about 1890. Not only did that time mark the 
beginning of the rapid expansion of the state school, but 
what is of equal, if not more importance to the church, it 
marked the beginning of great foundations for mndepend- 
ent colleges. In 1890, Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
opened its doors, with total resources of over $35,000,000 
given by one family. In 1889, Yale changed fron: a col- 
lege to a university and began to build up its large endow- 
ment. A little earlier Harvard had taken the step. The 
\Vorld’s Fair of 1893 marked the beginning of the nation- 
‘ide prominence of Chicago University and the phencme- 
nally successful administration of President Harper. In 
1806 Princeton became a university. The enormous foun- 
dations “for the advancement of learning” established by 
Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Rockefeller, and others came some 
ten years later. Practically all the large endowments of 
independent colleges have come since 1890 and most of 
them since 1900. 

What has all this meant? It has meant many things. 
lt has meant that during the past thirty years many col- 
leges, that were founded by the church, have declared 
their independence in order to secure what they believed 
to be intellectual freedom and, incidentally, to procure 
much needed endowments. It has meant, also, that all 
too often there has been a state of warfare existing be- 
tween the church and higher education. Particularly has 
this been true when the teachings on science, philosophy, 
history, etc., appeared to run counter to the accepted 
beliefs of the church. We are all familiar with the battles 
which have been waged by and against these great mod- 


ern centers of light and learning. The echoes of the ter- 
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riic onslaughts between ecclesiastical hierarchs and aca- 
demic clansmen can yet be heard in certain sequestered 
localities. It has meant, furthermore, that the bulk of 
higher education in America for the past three decades 
has been carried on almost independently of the church, 
so far, at least, as the church having a directing hand is 
concerned. While this has had its advantages, I, for one, 
can not but feel that it has been unfortunate. It has been 
unfortunate for education and it has been unfortunate for 
the church. Perhaps it could not have been otherwise. 
However, there can be no doubt but that our educational 
system, divorced as it has been from the church, has been 
materialized, secularized, rationalized. It has lost its pas- 
sion for and sometimes its beliefs in, evangelical Chris- 
tianity. It has become sophisticated to the point of dis- 
dainful condescension to things religious. 

On the other hand, the church has been suspicious, in- 
tolerant, and reactionary. In many instances it has placed 
a premium upon ignorance. So much so, that today the 
church finds itself without efficient leadership. There can 
be no denying the fact that the brightest and most desir- 
able young men of the church, in the last twenty years 
have not been entering the service of the church. They 
have been going by the scores into every other calling 
except the ministry and missionary service. Anyone who 
has to do with young people knows the most potent cause 
for this condition. These young men and women frankly 
tell you they do not believe one can be intellectually free 
in the service of the church. Furthermore, they declare 
they do not feel that the church of today offers a task 
commensurate with their powers. They want a career 
worthy of their best mettle. 


THE CHURCH COLLEGE 


Llowever, the most pathetic result of this hiatus between 
the church and higher education is to be found in its 
effect upon the distinctly church college. The college 
which has sought to maintain its affiliation and be loyal to 
the best interests of the church has had a desperate 
struggle. On the one hand, it has had to buffet the rising 
tide of popularity of the great universities and well en- 
dowed colleges, with the ever increasing academic stand- 
ards which money and numbers bring. On the other hand, 
a suspicious and ungrateful church has refused to give i! 
the materials with which to keep itself from being sub- 
merged. The church colleges have, for the most part. 
gone unendowed. And now, with the unprecedented cdsts 
of essential materials, the inadequately endowed Christian 
college actually faces extinction. What an irony of fate, 
if the church, the mother of the American college, should 
allow to die, of slow starvation, the only child which has 
remained faithful and refused to deny its birthright. 

There are those who believe that we are now entering 
into another epoch of educational history. What place is 
the church to have in this new epoch? That all depends— 
it depends upon what answer the church itself gives. It 
all depends upon the way the church approaches the prob- 
lem and the resources which it is willing to put into its 


solution. Some elements in the problem seem to stand 
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out clearly. First, it is evident that we have passed en- 
tirely beyond the earlier stages of our educational history 
and any attempt to solve the problem by using the anti- 
quated approach will fail. The past is valuable. It forms 
the basis for the present. It can teach us many lessons, 
but it is the past. We are living today, and we are con- 
fronted with new conditions. Second, our higher educa- 
tion in America must be Christianized. No greater na- 
tional menace could possibly face us than a paganized 
higher education. There have been strong tendencies in 
that direction. The church, by its attitude of aloofness 
and even hostility, has accentuated these tendencies. It 
has pronounced our great universities “godless” and puill- 
ing its cloak of self-righteousness about itself, has aban- 
doned them to his Satanic Majesty. These institutions of 
learning have reacted accordingly, and many a professor 
has taken intellectual delight in using his sharpest weapons 
of sarcasm and ridicule against the church and its funda 
mental doctrines. The church must abandon at once its 


policy of “splendid isolation.” 
THE WAR AND LEARNING 


In the third place, it is clear to all who have an eye to 
see, that the colleges and universities not under ecclesi- 
astical auspices or control are ready to cooperate with the 
church in the moral and spiritual culture of their students. 
This is particularly true of our great state universities. 
Che terrible war had a very sobering effect on our institu- 
tions of learning. It taught them many things. It made 
unpleasant revelations of weaknesses and shortcomings 
It demonstrated beyond all doubt that a system of state 
education, free from the spiritual ideals of Christianity, 
will ultimately bring national moral, economic, and polit 
ical bankruptcy. Witness Germany! Above all, it taught 
anew the fundamental truth that “the soul of education 
is the education of the soul.” It brought us upstanding 
to the realization of the truth and wisdom of the words 
of Mark Hopkins, spoken after fifty years of service at 
Williams College, “Christianity is the greatest civilizing, 
moulding, uplifting power on this globe, and it is a sad 
defect in any institution of higher learning if it does not 
bring those under its care into the closest possible rela- 
tion to it.” Our universities realize these truths and will 
welcome, with open arms, the church as a partner in the 
responsible task of educating our youth. 

3ut it must be understood by the church, that this work 
can not be done piece-meal or on a penny basis. The 
state is spending enormous sums on faculties, buildings, 
and equipment. The state spends forty dollars where the 
church spends one. And, as for the work at tax-sup 
ported institutions, the state spends thousands where the 
church spends one. The Protestant churches of America 
spend the magnificent sum of an average of one dollar 
per member annually for all their educational work. It is 
ridiculous. It goes without saying that no such penny- 
wise policy can ever win. It also goes without saying that 
no such meager support of men and money will make any 
favorable impression upon the powerful strongholds of 
learning. Literally millions must. be invested sin schools 
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of religion, located up against the state and independent 
universities, if the church is to have any adequate part in 
shaping the civilization of tomorrow. Otherwise, our 
whole educational system will go merrily on its way, while 
a shortsighted church sits by the wayside and growls. 

Furthermore, no piece-meal and competitive program 
can win. The curse of Protestantism has been a divided 
church using divisive methods. It has resulted im over- 


crowding, overlapping, undermanning, and neglect—in 


education as elsewhere. We can not solve the problem 
of religious educaticn at state institutions by resorting to 
outgrown sectarianism. This field is practically virgin ter- 
ritory and has not the time come at last when the church, 
as a unit, can go shoulder to shoulder, hand in hand and 
heart to heart, up against our great universities to build 
great union schools of religion, whose size, personnel, and 


resources will 
God? 


make a mighty impact for the kingdom of 
Let us hope that it has. 


CHURCH COLLEGE STILL USEFUL 


Fourth, it is also evident that the distinctly church 
college has not outlived its day of usefulness. Rather is 
its day of greatest usefulness just ahead, if only the church 
will give it adequate support. The Christian college has 
made a contribution, past estimation. To remove it now 


would mean for the church to commit 


suicide Bishop 
Bashford spoke wisely when he declared, “If the church 
were to abandon its colleges to the state, within ten years 
it would be wholly without, a ministerial force and would 
be smitten with paralvsis in all of its great religious enter- 
nation without Christian col- 


prises.”” Furthermore, a 


leges would be started on the wrong road. Germany had 


no church colleges. The great democracies of the world 
have been founded on and built upon Christian education. 
Take that away and the whole superstructure of democ- 
racy, as we know it and believe in it, would tumble into 
chaos. In Christian education, the highest hopes of the 
race are wrapped up. Certainly the church ought not to 
But the 


Christian college absolutely can not survive unless given a 


allow those hopes to fail at this strategic hour. 
support far beyond past practices. Those colleges which 
the church still possesses will be speedily lost, either by 
extinction or absorption, unless large endowments come 
quickly. Endowment 


or death is the ultimatum of thts 


hour. It is not a scare-head. It is the verdict of the 
relentless logic of the ecenomic determinism under which 
we are living and under which even educational institu- 
tions must operate. Unless the church does enormously 
better by its colleges in the next twenty years than it has 
in the past twenty, at the end of the next two decades it 
left. This explains the 
the Interchurch World 


Those enormous figures are not wild guesses. 


will have few if any colleges 
“educational askings’”’ through 
Movement. 
They are minimum estimates based upon a scientific study 
of conditions and the application of established and uni- 
versally accepted educational norms. 
Has the church a future in education? 
the church itself to give the answer. I, 


It remains for 
for one, beheve 
it will answer in the affirmative. 
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The Gospel Among the Indians 
of Central America 


By Howard E. Jensen 


Guatemala City, March 31, 1920. 
ODAY we have gazed into the depths of Central 
America’s spiritual need. Early this morning a 
group of delegates to the Central American Re. 
gional Missionary Conference hired four automobiles for 
the day and drove out to Antigua, the ancient capital of 
Guatemala. Here the Spanish governors general admin- 
istered the government of the viceroyalty of Guatemala, 
which during colonial days extended a thousand miles 
from the Mexican border to Panama. The city was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1773, and the seat of gov- 
ernment moved to the present site of Guatemala City, 
about twenty-five miles to the northeast. 
This capital, with its ruined cathedral and 
churches, is one of the principal goals of tourists in Cen- 
tral America. 


ancient 


Situated in the tropics a mile above the 
sea, with the twin volcanoes Agua and Fuego towering 
to heights of more than fourteen thousand feet, it is one 
The old National 
Palace, which still stands on the south side of the plaza 
about which all Latin American cities are built, is one 


of the world’s most picturesque spots. 


of the finest specimens of Spanish colonial architecture 
in America. Its durable structure of brick, stone and 
concrete has enabled it to withstand the earthquakes of 
more than three centuries. On the east of the plaza are 
the ruins of the old cathedral, the front of which has been 
Within the 
area of less than a square mile occupied by the ancient 


repaired and is now being used as a chapel. 


city there are said to be over forty ruined churches, most 
of which are crumbling away, with grasses, weeds and 
brush growing out of walls of adobe brick and between 
the stones of the floors. 

About fifteen thousand people still live amid the ruins. 
The wealthier classes are building attractive homes, but 
the poorer people live in rude shelters constructed by the 
aid of the ancient walls. 


NO TOURISTS’ HOLIDAY 


But our journey to Guatemala’s ancient capital was no 
tourist’s holiday. We had come because this old ruin is 
in the heart of the section inhabited by the Cachaquel 
Indians and lies on the route to San Antonio, where a 
remarkable mission work has recently been undertaaken by 
the Central American Mission. The San Antonio Mission 
is four miles west of Antigua, and, although it is but 
three years since the first work was opened among these 
Indians, the church already numbers eighty baptized be- 
lievers, and supports a primary school with seventeen 
pupils. 

The story of the origin of this mission is one of the 
modern romances of the gospel. Many years ago an 
Indian named Sagche bought a Bible of a colporter be- 


cause of its pretty blue cover. The priest of the village 
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informed him that it was a terrible book, to be read only 
at the peril of his soul, so the faithful Indian kept it only 
as an ornament in his rude hut. 

Some time later Sagche found his eldest son reading the 
forbidden book. The result of this transgression to the 
boy was so severe a castigation that the experiment was 
never repeated. Years passed. Sagche died, and the son 
in his young manhood continued the reading which had 
been so abruptly terminated in his boyhood. In conversa- 
tion with a friend the young man learned of a similar 
book in the community. The two Indians then brought 
their books together to read and compare them. Their 
nterest grew as they read, and soon other Indians joined 
the group to listen to the reading, until the circle num- 
bered eight. One day these eight Indians called at the 
mission at Antigua to see if they could find some one to 
explain their book. This was in 1917. 
station was opened in the neighborhood of these Indians’ 


A mission out- 


homes. 


MORE PERMANENT TYPE OF WORK 


\ short time ago the work took on more permanent 
form. A young man of the Central American Mission, the 
Rev. Cameron Townsend, brought his bride of a few 
months into this Indian community, and together they 
have devoted their lives to its regeneration. We were 
amazed to see what these consecrated young people had 
accomplished in so short a time. They have taken the 
rude materials of the Indians, corn stalks, twine, palm 
leaves, matting, bambo cane and rough boards, and out of 
them they have builded an attractive home. The chapel 
and the school are constructed of the same materials, 
and are kept fresh with flowers and palms cut by the 
Thus Mr. and Mrs. Townsend have 


gone among these people and have taught them, by exam- 


natives themselves. 


ple as well as by precept, how the poorest Indian family 
may build and arrange their home so as to provide both 
comfort and decency. 

\Ve were exceedingly fortunate in securing a glimpse 
if the Indians at worship. When we arrived at the mis- 
sion we found them assembled for an evangelistic ser- 
vice led by the Rev. Henry Strachan, of England. After 
Mr. Strachan’s sermon in Spanish an Indian translated 
the gospel message into their native dialect. As the ser- 
ice proceeded their faces lighted up with a new hope, in 
marked contrast to the leaden indifference and hopeless- 
ness so plainly legible in the faces of the Indians we had 
passed on the way. As they poured forth their new- 
‘ound joy in song and expressed their gratitude in prayer 
we thought of all the crosses and wayside shrines we had 
seen en route, and how the four centuries of nominal 
Christianity which these Indians have known has left them 
hopeless pagans still. 


OLD AND NEW 


[t was on our way back, however, that the real contrast 
between the old faith and the new was borne in upon us. 
We passed through the village of Mixco at sunset. It 
was the beginning of Holy Week, and we were just in 
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time to see one of the most horrible religious processions 
under the garb of Christian rites which any of our party 
had ever witnessed. It consisted of a motley array of 
devils garbed in black, wearing black masks and carrying a 
black banner marked wtih a skull and cross bones, accom- 
panying a draped cross and a statue of the virgin car- 
ried on the shoulders of boys. We have often heard that 
the Catholic church in these lands is but a thin veneer of 
Christianity over a mass of paganism, but none of us had 
imagined that the veneer could be so thin. The one hope- 
ful thing is that this sort of religion is not regarded with 
any deep seriousness by the Indian, but only as an enter- 
taining spectacle. 

The one great obstacle to Indian work is that of their 
economic status. 
of burden. 


The Indians are little better than beasts 
They crowd the streets of the capital, both 
men and women, bearing almost unbelievable weights 
It is upon the Indian and the burro 
that transportation in the rural regions depends, where 
It is said that 
the Indian will travel over thirty miles a day, bearing a 


upon their backs. 
the roads are only rude mountain trails. 
burden of one hundred pounds. Wages are maintained at 
the bare subsistence level. In a tropical country where 
human needs are few, the wage sinks to the lowest possi- 
ble point, and two pesos, or eight cents in American 
money, is an average day’s pay in large sections of rural 
Guatemala. 

The hope for the Indian lies in the abolition of the 
system of virtual peonage by which he is at present held 
upon the plantations, either as a serf bound to the land 
or as a forced contract laborer, and in teaching him the 
elements of modern agriculture which shall enable him to 
win his sustenance from the soil as a small independent 
farmer. But what we have seen today as to the possibili- 
ties of the Indian even under his present adverse economic 
condition fills us with hope for the future of this republic, 
sixty per cent of whose population is of pure Indian blood. 


Is the Church Slow? 


By John Ray Ewers 


T. LOUIS policemen accuse the churches of that city 
of being too slow, because, with the saloons closed, 
the churches are as dark as ever. Such an accusa- 

tion ought to stir us to action. For years we prayed and 

labored and to a degree hoped that sometime the saloons 
might go. have gone. 
changed into realization. 
see a keen, wide-awake church out for 

No, the churches are still theological ice-houses, still closed 

every night except prayer-meeting night and most of them 

could just as well be closed then for all the good that is 
done by a handful of weary and pious old saints gathering 
to hear a half-baked talk by the pastor. 

Conservatism, poise, dignity, caution, reserve, tradition 

—all have their place. We do not want to turn the church 


Now the: Now hope has been 


Yet, what do we find? Do we 


new business? 
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into a public dance hall nor a rip-roaring house of mirth. 
We have much to learn from the Y. M. C. A. Go to- 
night to our “Y” and you will find the lobby filled with 
young men and their girls. A movie is put on and there 
is good music and the young people can sit around and 
chat and have a good wholesome evening under proper 
care 

In the new edifice that we of the East End Church, 
Pittsburgh, are planning there is to be a whole floor given 
over to club rooms. These same rooms will be used by 
Bible classes on Sunday. In these rooms will be pianos, 
victrolas, writing desks, reading tables and plenty of easy 
Every night in the week these rooms will be 
Light, music, entertainment 


chairs. 
open to the young people. 
will be dispensed. No one who has not lived in a boarding 
house can appreciate what this means. A reporter said 
to me the other day: “I wish there was some place where 
I could meet a decent girl on equal terms.” Soon after 


a nurse said: “I would welcome an opportunity to meet 
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young men of the right sort.” Never were our cities so 
congested. Never were rooms at such a premium. Huyun- 
dreds of girls have no place to entertain their young men 
—holding hands at the movies is about all they can do! 
Hundreds of young men drift about the streets, walking 
back and forth, aimlessly—and the churches occupy the 
best corners, cost thousands of dollars, pay no taxes, and 
are dark as Egypt! It’s a rotten crime. 

I know of a church occupying one of the choicest lo- 
cations in a big city, a site that would sell for about two 
millions of dollars and last Sunday night eighty people 
were in that church—counting two preachers, the choir— 
which is paid to come! and the janitor—also paid to come. 
This church is very dignified, the choir is wonderful, the 

What’s wrong? 
He was a sensa- 
He smashed tra- 
I tell vou 


preacher gets about $10,000 per year. 
Jesus had his miracles to help him! 
He was ahead of his times! 
He was radical and revolutionary. 
the church of today is unspeakably slow. 


tionalist ! 
ditions. 


“Swoln With Wind” 


By Ralph Goodale 


lhe hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 
tut, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 


OW that the church is largely freed from state con- 

trol and fat livings Milton would find less reason 

to criticize the sermons; but he would certainly 
find use for his two-handed sword when he heard our 
Sunday-school songs. For the most of our churches are 
littered with the paper-backed hymnals, the drift of some 
former flood of evangelism. There they lie in the pews 
like a mildew, corrupting the air, and driving away the 
worshippers or endangering their spiritual lives. They 
have been introduced by the wish to stir emotion and to 
produce “results”; and they are kept there by the rapacity 
and egotism of publisher-composers. These gentlemen 
thrust their copyright material into the place of better 
songs—and, unfortunately, we have been too much under 
the dictatorship of the singing evangelist to prevent it- 
until in many cases all knowledge of the existence of 
better songs has disappeared. 


THE IDEAL CHURCH 


If the ideal of a broad-minded minister for his church 
were expressed, it would probably be something like this: 
that the church should train the child in Christian doctrine 
and practice ; that all the associations of the church should 
be such as to awaken the child’s growing religious emo- 
tions; that the youth should find nothing false in the atti- 
tude of the church, but should be still attracted by a 
natural affection for its services, and by associations that 
harmonized with his riper beliefs ; and that the grown man 
should find it natural to love the church and should find 


its service richer in truth and feeling as time went on. 
Now, the hymns sung by the young may be of the great- 
est service to this end. In comparison with it, the more 
artistic forms of the anthem and the aria are of little 
importance; for no music can have the social value to 
the listener that it has to the singer. The hymn is a result 
of the wish to express a common faith; in its symbolic 
harmony of voices it is a communion of Christian pur- 
pose, feeling, and belief. The sermon recommends wor- 
ship; the hymn is worship. And because it 1s an active 
expression, and because of the natural appeal of song to 
the memory, it lingers long, and its phrases recur years 
afterwards. 

For this reason no other element of the service seems 
so important. Sermons and prayers and anthems, since 
they are offered by deputy, may be faulty and be forgot- 
ten, but congregational songs must not be corrupted. The 
music of a hymn should be appropriate to the moods of 
worship. The words should stir the imagination, so as to 
give content to reflection when the song is sung. Further, 
the thoughts should be not merely moral and didactic, but 
religious, seeing that the foundations of life are deeper 
than any moral precept. And when we come to the music 
sung by young people, certainly nothing is more impor- 
tant than that it should be sincere and memorable and 
worthy—in every way capable of being built into the ma- 
ture Christian mind. 

Our opportunities here are largely being lost. Worse 
yet, our Sunday-school songs are actually repellant to the 
awakened mind. I remember well the envy with which | 
discovered that the young men of another denomination 
had for their communion an instinctive reverence such as 





as d 
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| could not by any effort feel for mine. These men had 
had to reconstruct their religious views. Their ministers 
had sometimes seemed to oppose freedom of belief. But 
the prayers and songs of their service had had a strength 
of poetry that had retained their love to mature years. 
If, as I suspect, many of us have had another experience, 
and have a taste of alum in our love for the church, we 
should not blame it entirely upon changes in religious 
views; it is more probably due to an impression of cheap- 
ness such as young people are still receiving from the 
church and Sunday-school service. 


HYMNS FOR CHILD AND ADULT 


\ child need not, it is true, always sing the same songs 
as a grown person. He can, to a greater extent than is 
usually realized; but the solution is not simple. It is no 
solution, however, to say, as a man once said to me, “Good 
ymns are all right for church, but these songs are good 
Good enough! 
children doggerel and expect to interest them in religion 
thereby. Our teachers of secular music and literature are 
They do not overwhelm the children with the in- 


tricacies of “Paracelsus” or a Brahms sonata, to be sure; 


enough for Sunday school.” We feed our 


wise 


nor do they spatter them with jazz music or Tupper. 
What the child learns from them may necessarily be sim- 
ple, but it still feeds his imagination when he is mature. 
[he grown man is not distressed to find phrases of “Sir 
ialahad” or “Among the Hills” floating in his memory of 
schoolboy days; nor would he be distressed to remember 

O Littlke Town of Bethlehem,” or “Fairest Lord Jesus.” 

lt is hardly necessary to show that, in the first place, 
many of our Sunday-school songs are inferior as songs. 
Chosen by that band-master of our salvation, the evangel- 
istic song-leader, for the purpose of inspiring mass emo- 
tion, they are a machine-made product for a business 
urpose. Some of them are good march songs, some are 
genuine devotional lyrics; but to a great extent, the music 
is threadbare and the words are trash. 

Of the elements of song, the music is the first to please 
and also runs the greatest risk of exhaustion; and many 
our Sunday-school songs are the very dregs of hack 
omposition. They are of the popular ballad type, with 
horus. Occasionally there is an original chord of B-flat, 
hord of E-flat, chord of B-flat, chord and key of F; and 
Everything is subordinated to 
No inversions or modu- 


your stanza is complete. 
the melody, which is worthless. 
ations are attempted except the most self-evident; bass, 
tenor, and altos dwell monotonously at their respective sta- 
tions, and keep up a tedious vamping during the pauses of 
the melody. There is no time now to enquire what con- 
stitutes musical value. It is not complexity, for many 
good melodies, such as Rousseau’s “Hush, my Babe,” and 
Indeed, 
it is sometimes true that significant words redeem colorless 
music. An example among secular songs is “Auld Lang 
Syne” ; and among hymns, “I Gave My Life for Thee” is 
usually set to music (Kenosis) worthless in itself, which 
has nevertheless been made sacred by the association. But 
for one successful combination of this sort, there are nine- 


Uruber’s “Silent Night,” are exceedingly simple. 
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ty-nine failures; and one should be very careful how he 
trusts the religious impressions of childhood to tunes that 
later awaken a yawn or a sneer. 


MEANINGLESS WORDS 

But if elementary music may be redeemed by great 
words, the reverse is never true; meaningless words are 
never excused by pleasant music. No one can learn a 
song and sing it often without finding the words recurring 
to the help or despair of his imagination. Who, for ex- 
ample, does not wish to get rid of the impertinent words 
of “Was that Somebody You?” 
dismayed to find that, because he was attracted by the 


And who has not been 


waltz tune, his memory has been occupied with the words 
of “Come, Friends, Sing?”’—a song in whose majestic 
And 
as for the innumerable other catch phrases—‘Heart-bells 


chorus no two successive lines have any connection. 


ringing,” “Get acquainted with Jesus,” “Peal out the 
they 
jingle with their music in our memories, and mean noth- 


watchword,” “Channel of blessing,’ and the like, 


ing; nothing, at least, in comparison with the great 
phrases that might have been taught us in our childhood. 
That man is happy to whom, in his trouble, the words of 
great songs occur without his bidding: “O Love that will 
not let me go”; “Drop Thy still dews of quietness, Till all 
“Lord, with me abide’; “The pa- 
tience of unanswered prayer’; or that sublimely simple 


our strivings cease” ; 


statement, 


The heart of the Eternal 


Is most wonderfully kind. 

Personally, I have not been so fortunate ; as a result of my 
miseducation, the vapid and helpless words intrude, the 
others fail me. From my boyhood, however, I remember 
one line of a song that seems not to be sung now: by af- 
flictions you may “have His image stamped on thee.” And 
that iron metaphor, too noble for a Sunday-school book, 
has been worth more than a thousand slogan-songs 


PREACHMENTS OF SUPERFICIAL MORALITY 

In the second place, many of our Sunday-school songs 
are also mere preachments of a superficial morality or of 
the forms of religion. It is necessary to bring religion 
down to earth, perhaps. But a genuine hymn is a prayer; 
and neither in mood nor in meaning should it descend 
God. Yet we permit that 
moral maxims, prosaic in their detail or foolish in their 
substituted the 


One chorus ends, 


beneath a communion with 


generality, should be for language of 
worship. 
Let us haste away, in the early day, 
To the Sunday school so dear 
Another song enquires, 
Ere you left your room this morning, 
Did you think to pray? 
Another also curiously combines efficiency and religion: 
Take time to be holy. 
Stull another gives the somewhat general advice : 
In the battlefield of life 
Be a hero. 
Such sentiments are on a par with the old-fashioned wall 


mottoes—“Keep your temper,” “Smile,” “Do it now” ; and 
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they are about as futile. There is a particular tendency 
in such song-writers to preach the modern gospels of 
efficiency, sentimental benevolence, and optimism. Not 
that these qualities are undesirable; but the virtue of re- 
ligion is that it roots all good qualities in a relationship 
to God; and the shallow preaching of a point of morals 
stirs nothing deeper than a sentiment. Many a man has 
tried so hard to “keep his heart smiling all the while” that 
his wife could hardly live with him during the resultant 
Give him a song of greater faith, and his temper 
may improve normally. 


grouch. 
And so with the invitations to 
to “Scatter sunshine,” to do 
Even when we understand just what 
these things mean, they do not strike root in our imagina- 


“Help somebody today,” 
“golden deeds.” 
tious. Meanwhile, the great hymns are crowded out by 
these preachments, and the young people learn nothing of 
the poetry of religion. 

Similar in externality is the talismanic idea in many 
songs. As savages, we worshipped bundles of sticks; in 
the middle ages we carried about the hairs of saints; now 
we attach importance to Bible phrases, regardless of their 
meaning. “There’s something in the name of Jesus,” 
for exainple. There is not much in the name of Jesus 
if it refers to the son of Sirach; the connection is every- 


thing. This ability to find healing power in undefined 


phrases like “the blood of Christ,” or “coming to the 
is a kind of fetichism. But perhaps it would be 
The chief fault 
after all, their dullness and the room 
When 
one leafs over the lean and spiritless pages of some of our 
And 


when he reflects that young people are compelled to sing 


( ross,” 
better to avoid anthropological questions. 
in many songs is, 


they take which could be devoted to better songs. 
Sunday-school hymnals, he leans back in despair. 


these songs instead of Gerhart’s “O Sacred Head Now 
Wounded,” Monsell’s “Fight the Good Fight,” Whittier’s 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,’ that they are de- 
barred from such tunes as “Elton,” “Flemming,” “Ma- 
and “St. Margaret,” his feeling is 


terna,”’ “Paradise,” 


anything but derisive 


“GOSPEL HYMNS” 


The preceding remarks are not an attack upon evan- 
gelistic songs as such. The “gospel hymns” are often sin- 
cere and sometimes beautiful. To me, at least, “My Jesus, 
| Love Thee,” “Make Me Pure,” “The Sparrow Song,” 
the words of “The Way of the Cross” all seem to be of 
high worth. Compositions like these have given a new 
lyrical impulse to hymn-writing, and have suggested im- 
provements for the future by varying the stanzas and the 
musical form. At present, by the simple selective action 
of time, the old-fashioned hymns are by far the more 
valuable Sut it is not my purpose to plead for either 
class; I wish merely to point out that rubbishy songs 
are being forced upon our churches, and that the churches 
are paying the penalty. 

Probably the greatest danger in our songs is the one 
to be considered last: the danger arising from those mis- 
uses and overuses of emotion that are usually lumped to- 


gether as “sentimentalism.’ Here is the most charming 
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siren of all. For falsely emotional songs are at first at. 
tractive, especially to young people, who are normally 
sentimental. Later, with maturity and experience, one 
of two things happens: the individual succumbs, and the 
fibers of his mind are decayed; or, more probably, he re. 
volts against the false sentiment and the church that cre. 
ated it. 

It is not that there should be no emotion in songs. No 
rendering of the Fifty-first Psalm could be “too emo. 
tional.” But the harm comes with the passive enjoyment 
of emotion, as in the old hymn, 


And he’s a son of Heav’n who feels 


His bosom glow with love. 

Or it comes with the association of “expressive” music 
with meaningless words, or the forced association of re. 
ligious ideas with words that would be emotional without 
them. The purpose here, as in most sentimental appeals, 
is to stir the heart—‘“reach the higher nature,” as it is 
usually put—by some external means. If one is excited 
by a story or song, it is thought, no matter what the sub. 
ject, he will do whatever you suggest. Talk about mother 
until the sinner is melted, then command him to enter 
heaven, and in he goes. Arouse a pleasantly autumnal 
feeling with a love song about the “little brown church in 
the wildwood,” and maybe the church at Forty-sixth 
Street will become dearer. Perhaps. But be careful if 
the singer learns to think. 


THE VICE OF SENTIMENTALISM 

In an acute stage, sentimentalism replaces heavenly love 
with earthly. It retains a religious reference; but by 
some emphasis—for who can describe the soft Lydian 
mode of modern music’—the music casts the emotional 
spell of a love song. The singer, usually a girl approach- 
ing maturity, revels in amorous sentiment without finding 
it in the words, or even recognizing the fact. We are on 
uncertain ground here, to be sure; the test is entirely sub- 
But if the reader wil! 
examine the effect of such songs as ““My Soul is so Happy 
in Jesus,” and “Jesus is all the World to Me,” I believe 
he will find in them not the high devotion of a follower 
of Christ, but the self-abandonment of a lover. If he does, 
let him remember the inevitable history of a love song too 
often repeated: strong attraction, satiety, and disgust. I! 
is best to let such a boomerang alone. 

Sentimentalism also accounts for the gross practice of 
setting sacred words to well-known secular music, such 
as the sextette from “Lucia,” or “Old Black Joe.” But 
this is enough. Already there are objectors crying, “But | 
know hundreds of good Christians who sing these ‘trashy 
songs, and prefer them to your over-intellectual stuff.” 
And it is true that there are downtrodden Israelites who 
make bricks without straw and have forgotten that straw 
may be used; nay, might even resent the offer of straw in 
place of their usual weeds and stubble. But there are 
many things to be said to this. First, we are talking 
about music for the young, not for adults. Heaven forbid 
that, if someone gets comfort from a poor song, we should 
take it from him. His tastes are fixed. But why not give 


jective, and argument is impossible. 
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the children, whose tastes are forming, the best we can? 
Second, it is a fact that there are many who know that 
our songs are trash, and, to their honor, endure them; and 
that still others see the same fact and remain away. Third, 
one must protest against the undemocratic assumption, 
often made in the name of democracy, that the base herd 
has no brains and can not learn; an assumption that would 
ead to an esoteric religion for the few and Billy Sunday 
Discernment in music and poetry is largely 
And lastly, it is not a 
question Of greater or less intellectual subtlety in the 


for the many. 
a matter of social opportunity. 
hymns. It is a question of finding simple and harmonious 
‘ompositions that express the feelings and ideas of wor- 
ship, rather than flashy songs that are vicious and tire- 
some. So far as mental capacity is concerned, young peo- 


ple have enough to learn either sort. 
HYMNS AND CHILDHOOD 


lhere is also the claim that young people must be given 
what they want; that is, songs of cheer and courage, but 
not of deep experience. This argument is based upon an 
The mind of a child is not pure 
An older child 


especially is in search of imaginative experience. His 


entire misconception. 
sunshine, as it seems in retrospection. 


mind is filled with a luminous haze, in which are repre- 
sented gigantic figures of fear, joy, and despair; and by 
these figures the experiences of mature years are pre- 
figured with extraordinary vividness, experiences whether 
of triumph, luxury, love, death or what not. It is pre- 
‘isely during these years that all the sentiments and ideas 
of the child are most easily touched. Now is the chance 
to arouse his religious emotions ; now and at no later time. 
But Christian 

It is not the 


Songs of cheer and courage are good. 
joy is not often expressed in march hymns. 
joy of mental intoxication. Christianity sees clearly the 
strife of the world; it fights, and has peace—the “peace 
that passeth all understanding.” Its music, therefore, is 
not the hypnotism of cornet and drum nor the poetry of 
an unreal imagining, but the song of one who faces the 
world and rejoices. Of such joy the hymns of Christian 
experience are full; and these hymns are needed in child- 
hood to fill the child’s soul with the glory of his struggle. 

(his is the situation. Our song-leaders, to attract the 
crowd, have cheapened their worship; like the teacher who 
could always interest an algebra class—by telling them 


fairy tales! Sometimes the plan has seemed to succeed, 
3ut the tinsel has worn off, the tune has grown flat, the 
sentiment and with it the religion has become unpleasant. 


Why burn the house to attract the guests? 
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Dr. Shelton’s Diary 


This is the second section of the diary of Dr. Shelton, the 
missionary physician of Tibet who was captured by bandits 
of Yunnan and held in the mountains of South China for 
more than two months.. The daily record was kept on the 
margins of the pages of lan Maclaren’s “Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” which was one of three books the doctor was 
allowed to take with him when he was captured. The diary 
was deciphered by Mr. Frederick Smith, correspondent of The 
Chicago Tribune, who was a member of the rescuing party 
that made the long journey in search of Dr. Shelton. It ie 
printed here by courtesy of The Tribune. 


Jan. 7.—Thought I was to have a night's rest, but a man sent 
out to see said the soldiers were coming, and so at 10 p. m., 
started and traveled until 3 a. m. Froze trying to sleep until 
6. On again until 7. Stopped for the day in the saddle of 
the mountains, with guards out, starting again at 4, going 


until 6, and are to sleep until the moon comes up. Had an 
awful round with them last night. 
Jan. 8.—Rested until midnight, on until 4 a. m. Stopped in 


the rain unti] 7; on until 10, stopping in the rain on the moun- 
tain now. Had an awful spell of the blues this a. m. Wrote 
Mrs. Shelton to go home to America, but doubt if they mailed 
the card. They want everything in Chinese 

Jan, 9.—Yesterday afternoon I prayed for grace to try to do 
these people good, and preached to them. There are several 
whom I am beginning to like. Six have come to me privately 
and want me to take them with me when I am released. 


PROMISES OF RELEASE 


Came down the mountain at dark and stopped for two 
hours at a temple; then on another hour to a village and 
stopped until daylight. Came on for an hour and have stopped 
here on the mountains until now, noon. The captain says that, 
whether or not things are arranged, he is going to give orders 
that me and mine are to always be protected by his men. 

Jan. 10.—Yesterday at 3 p. m. one of the men came in and 
said that seven companies of men were coming, so we went 
very fast until dark, on a long road on top of the ridge. ‘Could 
They robbed many people on their 
way to market. I felt so sorry for them. At dark we are 
descending into the valley. Came to a large village. People 
were badly scared and made to do the bidding of the men 
at the muzzle of a gun. 

It is now 9 a. m. Came to village and all the people ran 
away. I am nearly finished. They live almost entirely on 
opium when under a strain. Slept two hours in a field, nearly 
frozen. Have no bedding but my horse blankets. One mule 
went over the cliff. I dared not think, but this word came 
into my mind: “Fear not. I am with thee.” I don’t know 
what the Lord wants to accomplish through me, but not my 
will, but thine be done, O God, 

Noon—They have just had the head man of the village 
to kill, but finally let him off on his promise to help in the 
future. When they tried to lead him out he held back, and 
they stuck a knife into his leg. I am getting cooties, but the 
captain won’t let me stop and wash my clothes, as they never 
know what minute they may have to go on. 

Jan. 11—A week yesterday since I was captured, and still 
no word, though the Catholic priest, so they say, promised 
word by last night. Perhaps it is because we have gone back 
toward Dalifu so far. 


see where Lu Fong was. 


DEMANDS OF BANDITS 


Jan. 12.—Daylight. 
village, which is theirs. 
ready to start on the road. 


Came on yesterday until 4 p. m. to this 
Gambled and talked all night, getting 
A letter came at dark from the 
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colonel of the soldiers telling them that they would be allowed 
to submit to the government. They wants six things granted 
over the government seal before they will talk of releasing 
me 


First—pardon for all past offenses. 
Second—To be restored to citizenship. 
Chird—Reinstatement as soldiers. 
Fourth—Release of the headman’s family. 
Fifth—Two hundred rifles 

Sixth—Twenty thousand cartridges. 


Killed twenty-five chickens yesterday afternoon and a small 
pig. At least twenty have come and want to be my servant 
now. I have had a great increase in popularity since the letter 
Many of them, when they come around here, want 
to show off and sing “Do Re Me,” “Jesus Loves Me,” and 
many other hymns. All ready to go at daylight, but for some 
reason the last stayed here. 
Killed a pig, and for want of something to do the captain 
asked me to teach him his A B C’s. 


came, 


changed mind at minute and 


Che captain came to me and wanted to know if I wouldn’t 
take him for my son. 
13.— Dark. yesterday 
Ready to go yesterday p. m. when another letter came 


Jan. Nothing written since noon, 
It was 
dark by the time it was answered, so we stayed another night. 
People 
Stopped here just now at dark. They 
are making for some place to get $5,000. A letter yesterday 


They had word from Dalifu 


Traveled all day today in a southwesterly direction. 
run from every village 


from Dalifu, giving them $5,000. 
of our coming. 
Che 


half ounces of opium every day. 


secretary for the bunch, Gu, must have one and one- 
It was pitiful to see women 
of the villages with their little bound feet carrying their babies 
and trying I had hoped for a letter yesterday. 


to run away. 


none came. 


DISCIPLINE INSULTER OF WOMEN 


lan, 14,- 


captain caught 


The 
him up and was ready to spank him, but finally 
let him off with a $5 fine, with a ruling that in the future for 


j 


liké offe nses, 


Last night one of the men insulted a woman. 


not only would be 
panked. The men caroused all night. Up at 3 p. m} 
breakfast, then I slept until 6, then to this town, Fa Paio 


Every one had run away 


the man, but his sergeant 


No sleep. 


start back to- 
street. This is a 
I am awful itchy. 
Washed my clothes night before last, but they never wash and 


They say we 


morrow. Men are forbidden to go on the 


gun market—firelocks—they bought twelve. 
are covered with them. It is impossible to keep them off. 
Bought 50 cents’ 


crude 


The captain gave me $7 to use to-night. 
rock 
and fed the mule all he would eat. 


\ B C and count to ten 


worth of candy and 50 cents’ worth of sugar 
Phe captain can say 
(The references to the captain mean Yank Tien Fu, the ban- 


dit leader.) 
think the 
I have 
nothing the last few days of which to complain in treatment. 
They do as well as they can, living like hunted wild animals. 
Chey have great hope of getting pardon as part of the price 
or me. I have told them I hoped the government would not 
buy my release, as it would set a bad precedent and they would 
be catching other foreigners. 

\ letter just at dark from Mrs, 
French consul—seven days on the road. 
lant 


Thought 1 would get a letter, but none yet. I 


captain is perhaps a little stricter because I am along. 


Shelton and the 
The men are jubi- 
Think they have things in their own hands now, but 
will be reasonable, I think. They have lived like hunted wild 
beasts long enough. Anyway, they have a competence in 
opium. Two hundred loads, worth $5,000 per load, so they 


came 


May 6, 1920 


say. I am very thankful to Father Bailey and the French 
consul for their help. They have been exceedingly kind. 


TROUBLE AMONG MEN 


Jan. 15.—Dark; cannot see. Traveled hard all day in a north. 
easterly direction. Recrossed the river at dinner time. Robbed 
a man of three meals where we stopped for dinner. Camping 
out on the mountain tonight. They say we are going back. Some 
of the men don’t want to fix things up. but most do. If things 
are fixed up the officers will get all the money for opium and 
the men very little. I am so glad Mrs. Shelton and the child. 
ren are safe. They promised last night to let me go as soon 
as LYang’s family are turned over to them. A man left with 
letters for the capital this morning. 


Jan. weeks tomorrow. The captain bought a 
bracelet last night for $50 and gave it to me to give Mrs. Shel- 
ton present. Stopping near a village for dinner. Alj 
the people have run away. Could see them going far up the 
side. The men would call out to harry up or they 
wouldn’t get away and then they would run the faster. They 
took from the gardens enough for a hundred men and this 
morning took an average of five stalks of sugar cane each. 
The most I have counted lately in the band is 104. Counted 
96 last night. 


16.—Two 
for a 


mountain 


MEN DO AS THEY PLEASE 

Saturday, Jan 
at the 
Yesterday noon 


17.—Two weeks today. O, well. We are 
The people here are with this bunch, 
a man came along whom they took for a 
They tied him up and brought him along. They also 
tied up one of their own men for robbing an old woman and 


scaring her badly. My poor old mule is all in. He may pay 


copper mines 


spy. 


I care for 
But yesterday was sixty days witiout 
I don’t 
that in two more days he can 
»ut-—-Noon—The advance guard ran all the people out of 
old 
They co about as they plez:e 

here they were the guard of a big 
foreign official, and the headman of the place came and ko- 
This greatly amused the men. The old 
would not believe me when I told him I was a prisoner. 


for me being caught, but I can do nothing more. 


him as well as I can. 
rest carrying not less than 250 pounds all the time. 
know what to do. They say 
rest, 
a place and robbed an man of $12. The captain cannot 
govern his men at all. 

They told the people 


towed to me man 
We 
don’t seem to be getting any place, as the old man says we 
are still two days from Loa Ya Guan. 

Jan. 18.—Stopped on the mountain all night; cold. 
Sick all night. Man with a letter just came in this morning. 


He said the government offered $20,000 in my stead and it 


very 


yas refused. The captain said it was a good thing I was not 
a Chinaman or I would have been let go and the money taken 
The man tied up yesterday was a spy sure enough, but the 
aptain says they will not kill him, as negotiations are pend- 
ing. Stopping now in the woods to answer a letter. They 
say we can arrive at the Catholic place tomorrow. 

A man has just been telling me his troubles. He wants to 
quit and go home, but they won't let him. We have been 
and I have been rereading as a 
whole all of Paul’s letters. They were giants in those days. 
What a wonderful man and what stimulation to emulation! 
There are at least ten men in this bunch who are in earnest in 
Quite a 


camping here since 10 a. m. 


wanting to quit this business and live decent lives. 
few are kept in by force. 

Jan. 19.—Stayed again all night on the mountain. Came on 
this morning to I Min Shao Chang and are staying in a large 
They are after a rich man now for $2,000. Sent him 
word last night to have it ready. He ran off, so they threat- 
ened to burn his house. Had a bath and clothes off. The days 
go by and nothing accomplished. 


(The Diary will be continued) 


temple. 





The Insurgency of Labor 


1TH Russia gone radically socialistic, with the Bol- 
shevists hopeful of success in their own border states 

and in Austria, and with Germany on the teeter board 
tween radical and conservative Socialism, the political insur- 
ency of labor in other lands in Europe offers hope to even 
onservative The reactions are because 
the old world was autocratic. In good time the pendulum 
Jl swing to the center but never back to the old rule from 
above. The aroused masses are out to obtain democracy and 
they will not be content until its humane and equalitarian prin- 


les are applied to the organization of industry as well as 


statesmen. radical 


that of the State. 

The Balance of Power 

Vs. a Labor Party 

denunciation of 


with a ringing 


He believes labor should 


Samuel Gompers is out 
ndependent labor parties in politics. 
a leaf from the experience of the Anti-Saloon League 
select candidates from the old party through the balance 
vote principle. In England, the labor party is winning an 
xtraordinary number of the by-elections for Parliament. Great 
English statesmen like Lord Haldane, the liberal, and Lord 
Robert ‘Cecil, the conservative, warn the country to prepare 
a labor premier and parliament, and both join in saying 
there is nothing to fear from it but perhaps much good 
ve done through it on behalf of social progress. In the last 
mentary election labor won only fifty-nine seats, though 
That is, while it 
seats won 


two and one-half million votes. in- 
the number of 
reduced by one-half. In other words, owing to the 
stem of districting, it took two labor votes to equal one 

coalition. This increase of the labor not 
nere post-war spasm, as the number of votes cast in 1910 
s about one-third of that of 1914 and one-fifth that of 1918 


Italy the labor representation in Parliament of 59 in 1913 


its vote by one-half, was 


kewist 


vote was 


was raised in a recent election to 156, or about one-third of 
the entire membership of the chamber, and the largest of any 
ngle Italian That from 
forty to seventy, the popular vote being several thousand large: 
han that of the Catholic party which has hitherto held the 
trongest bloc. Here again, however, the districting favored the 

conservative element, with several seats more than labor. 
of the defeat in 
arty is to all purposes and 


party. of Belgium was increased 


he popular press made much Socialist’s 

The 
a labor party. 
he Chamber of Deputies was reduced from one hundred 
one to fifty-five, though the popular vote received was in- 
creased by over 300,000. Here again the system of districting 
vas to the workingman’s disadvantage. For Lon- 
et, their foremost effectually 
minority vote through the rearranging of his district in such a 

nner as to make him only one of fourteen for whom each 
man must cast a ballot, thus swamping his own supporters by 
the exclusion of a large number of the opposition. Had French 
labor received a percentage of Deputies equal to the percent- 
ge of the popular vote it cast, it would have a representation 


f Socialist 


The number of their representatives 


ance. French 
effects 


n 


nd 


instance, 


leader was defeated by a 


160 instead of 55. 


Some Root Causes of 
Labor Unrest 

Theodore Price, editor of and Finance, 
menting upon the current labor troubles, shows a disposition 
to transcend the bias of his own interest and patronage and 
to seek dispassionate analysis. He says, “these labor troubles 
are simply labor pains. They are symptomatic of an industrial 
re-birth. Wage earners have learned their power, and are 
going to insist on having a larger share of the wealth they 


Commerce com- 


produce.” Charles M. Schwab agrees heartily with Mr. Price 
and, admitting that capital has been autocratic in management 
and indisposed to share prosperity with labor, prophecies that 
time the sharp distinctions between rich and 


w.thin “short 


poor will be wiped out.” <A writer in The Review, a conserva- 
tive journal meant to neutralize such radical journals as the 
New Republic and the Nation, sarcastically remarked that Mr. 


“short time”’ is to be reckoned geologically rather 
the 
is significant, as is also the action of Dr. Eaton, who was for 
the New Yorl 
church, in resigning to take up the special service of seeking 
that the 


unsatisfactory 


Schwab’s 


than by calendar. However that may be, his frankness 


many years successful pastor of a wealthy 


capital and labor, 


W. W. 


existence 


a reconciliation between 


of 


saying 


“ 


causes radical and I, doctrine “are 


conditions of labor, the of overcrowding in slums 
and similar breeding places of discontent.” Charles Stelzle used 
to say epigrammatically that “the only way to beat socialism is 
to beat it to it.”” Those enlightened churchmen of means who 
are able to place the peace of their country and the welfare of 
supporting the 
will likewise 


the 


society above personal interest are heartily 


social service commissions of the churches and 


give hearty support to the industrial department of Inter 


church World Movement 


Australia Not Altogether 
a Workingman’s Paradise 

Recent news from Australia shows that that country is not the 
labor-ruled paradise of the working man which popular rumor 
make The high cost of living 


would us believe. 


seems to have out-run the average rise in wages there ag well 


sometimes 
as elsewhere in the world. An Australian authority gives sta- 
tistics showing that while wages were increased a little less 
than 27 per cent during the war, their purchasing power had 
decreased more than 5) per cent and figures out that on the 
actual basis of the average Australian wage the workingman’s 
income has shrunk to the tune of an average of $170 per 
year. On the other hand, the national wealth as a whole has 
increased by more than two billion dollars or twenty-five per 
cent. Nor’ does the distribution of wealth in Australia seem 
to be so much more equitable than in other countries, for five 
per cent of the people own about eighty per cent of the wealth, 


while eighty per cent of the people do not own enough to 


more than supply a minimum of furniture for a household. 


Industrial unionism is perhaps more powerful in Australia than 
the world, half 
all the wage earners belonging to labor unions, and the govern- 


in any other government in more than ol 


ment having been for a number of years a labor government 
It would seem from Australia’s experience that the capitalists 
of other lands need not be over anxious about the increase of 
the workingman’s power in politics 

Atva W. TAyYLor 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Eben-ezer* 


BEN-EZER—“Hitherto hath Jehovah helped us.” Such 
a stone should be set up within sight of every person. 
We need constantly to be reminded of the truth that 
our helper. Sometimes this amazing truth degen- 
erates, in our own thinking, to a bit of theological vagary. 
It is the most astounding fact in our lives. “If God is for us, 
who can be against us?” 


God is 


Mr. Hickson, the English healer, came to our town and 
] went to study him. | found a great church two-thirds full 
These were not acute but chronic cases, cases 
which the doctors had given up. 


of sick people. 
In every community there 
must be thousands of such hopeless cases. 
pathetic sight I had ever witnessed. 


It was the most 
Not even at the shrine 
of St. Anne de Baupre had | seen such massed hopelessness. 
Mr. Hickson made a short address in which he did not claim 
over-much, but in which he manifested his great heart and told 
how the Bishops at Detroit had endorsed his healing mission. 
fee] that God 
one side of the church those of us who were well prayed for 
the sick, while far away an organ played softly the great 
hymns of consolation, such as, “Come Ye Disconsolate” and 
“| Heard the . 


He someway gave us to does care. Over on 


Voice of Jesus Say.’ Printed prayers were 
time the sick were 
to Mr. Hickson, 
I did not go to 
scoff, but I remained to pray with a great earnestness, while 


tears 


handed to each worshipper. 
taken up to the 


One ata 


altar and the worst cases 


who laid his hands upon them and prayed. 
came to my eyes. How Jesus, in his earthly ministry, 
touched that church 
had I cannot tell 
many said that they had been helped, 


would have been 


full of folk 


about the 


with compassion at 


sick who sought his shrine. 


you cures; 


some said that they had been healed, all had been blessed. 


There is no more vital question now than this one of the 


healing value of prayer. | am anything but a crank; I in- 


cline to severely critical methods; I myself on the 
scientific spirit; nevertheless we still have that text in James 
We have 
If you feel that the pray- 


ers you make in the hospitals and sick-rooms are unavailing, 


pride 


5:13 and following, which surely has some value. 
Jesus’ example of healing the sick. 


you had better eliminate the mockery and foolishness. I do 
not feel 
God 


Spanish 


that my prayers in 
thundered 


\rmada. 


valueless. 

God smashed the 
[hat vast array of ships was on the way to 
Off the north coast, God sent 
a storm that finished the proud fleet. 


suc cases are 
upon the Philistines. 
crush out England’s religion. 

But not only in storms 
God Almighty come to 
the rescue of his own, but in the steady, on-going ways of 
Prov 


and special miraculous ways does 


God is in 
God is in 


swift stroke of destiny; 


idence. the gentle sunrise as much as in the 


mad storm; the unfolding rose as much as in the 

God is in the birth of the infant as 
as in the untimely end of some evil genius. 
God's 


may 


much Laws are 
just 
Men 
It is but natural and logical that those who obey God are 
working in harmony 


ways of working. God is working all the time. 


come and men may go, but God goes on forever. 


with his great laws and thus win. We 


thus hitch our wagon to a star; we thus put ourselves it 


league with the Infinite. “Eben-ezer’—God helps us be- 


We are going the same 
the everlasting arms are under 


cause we are working right with him. 
When that 
you; when you feel that your class, your church, your life is 
underwritten by Almighty God; when you feel that the Eternal 
God is backing you to the limit; when you know that you are 2 
partner in a big enterprise, then hope and power belong to 
you. “Eben-ezer”’—God 


way. you feel 


backs me. 
— Joun R. Ewers 
*For May 16, “Victory Under Samuel.” 1 Sam. 7:2-12. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Meaning of Orders 


Epitork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sir: It is hard to see how Christian Unity can be promoted 
so long as a journal such as yours, which professes to be espec- 
ially interested in doing so, and which is the organ of a body 
which was founded with the express intention of bringing all 
‘Christians together, manifests such an utter misunderstanding 
of the position of the larger part of the Christian World in re- 
gard to its position as to the character of the ministry, as is 
shown by your editorial last week about the protest of the 
Archbishop of York against the preaching of Dr. Jowett in 
Durham Cathedral. 

Those who hold to the necessity of an authoritative, his- 
torical commission for the exercise of the Christian ministry, 
do not so because they believe there is “some mysterious 
grace received through the apostolic succession” which makes 
those “creatures quite apart from other faith- 
ful ministers who have never had the hands of a bishop on 
their heads.” All who hold to the value of the historic min- 
istry gladly acknowledge that the grace of God is not confined 
to its ordinary and authoritative channels. 


who receive it 


It is simply a question whether any man has the right to 
constitute himself a “minister of the word” and a steward 
of the mysteries of God ” of his own volition, or whether he 
is to receive a sufficient commission therefor from the great 
body of the church. Of course different parts of that body 
may have ways of bestowing that commission which are per- 
fectly satisfactory to themselves. But the vast majority of 
Christians look upon the apostolic ministry as the essential 
one, and that only by holding to it can the unity of the church 
be maintained. 

Personally, the writer would be glad to see clergymen of 
different denominations admitted as preachers, from time to 
time, in Anglican churches, as a recognition of their personal 
and spiritual qualifications to discharge the office of the 
Prophet, and that may become the use in Anglican churches, 
if sanctioned by 
should be. But in regard to it there is 
that the governing 
the teaching that 


due authority, as the Archbishop says it 
this consideration, 
the church is responsible for 
is given in it, and it seems inconsistent 
that one should be credited as a teacher in an organization to 
which he does not belong and to many of whose tenets he is 
professedly opposed 


body of 


These are the considerations which actuated the Archbishop 
of York, a saintly man of great ability and wide vision, as 
all must recognize had the privilege of hearing him 
this country two years ago on his 
mission to bind more closely together the two great English- 
speaking peoples, and not any desire for an autocracy similar 
to that of Rome or Germany as you intimate. 


who 


speak when he was in 


Surely the first requisite for the promotion of unity is to 
try to recognize and appreciate the position of those who 
look at things from a different angle than your own, and to 
be careful not to attribute to them motives and opinions which 
are not theirs, and so create very wrong impressions in re- 
gard to them. 


Philadelphia, Pa G. WooLsey Hopce. 


Postscripts 


My appreciation deepens with every issue of the “Century.” 


Vincennes, Ind. J. L. Fisher. 


I admire and enjoy your excellent paper so much that I feel 
I cannot afford to miss a single issue. 
Chillicothe, O. Epcar L. SCHLUSTHEIS 









NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department ef Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Plans for the Lambeth Conference 
Are Going Forward 
The plans for the Lambeth Conference 
are going forward. The conference wil! 
he open at Fulham Palace, July 2. One 
hundred bishops will be present from the 
United Kingdom, and from other sections 
of the English-speaking world there will 
be one hundred and fifty more. The diffi- 
culties of travel are great these days but 
the importance of the issues to be con- 
sidered guarantee the quality of this, the 
sixth of these conferences. The opening 
address of the conference will be given 
by former Bishop Gore. Various com- 
mittees of the conference will sit separ- 
ately for the consideration of special 
problems but the whole group will as- 
semble on certain days to consider sub- 
ects of far reaching interest, including 
hristianity and International Relations; 
the Christian Faith in its Relation to 
Spiritualism, ‘Christian Science and Theo- 
sophy; the Relation of the Episcopal 
urches to non-Episcopal bodies; the 
Position of ‘Women in the Councils and 
Ministrations of the Church; the Oppor- 
tunity and Duty of the Church in Regard 
Industria] and Social Problems; the 
Problems of Marriage and Sexual Moral- 
The American bishops will be in- 
ted to visit Devonshire during their stay 
England for this is the year of the 
ntennial of the sailing of the Pilgrims. 


Catholics Will Unify Higher 

Education in Chicago 

The Roman Catholic prelate of Chi- 
igo, Archbishop Mundelein, announces 
the gift of a half million dollars by a 


atholic layman, Edward Hines, an 
itial gift toward the founding of a 
atholic university in the city which 
vould include with it several small in- 


The educational plans of the 
tholics are ambitious and they hope 


titutions. 


ventually to afford their people the 
rious kinds of professional training 
nder Roman Catholic auspices. 
Disciples Study Religious Questions 
From Scientific Angle 
In the announcement of the courses 


' the Disciples’ Divinity House of the 
University of 'Chicago for the coming 
year there appear twe courses given 
professors of the University who are 
not technically theologians. Professor 
Ellsworth Faris, of the department of 
psychology, will give a course on “Re- 
ligious Confessions and the Religious 
Life.” Professor Robert E. Park is an- 
nounced for a course on “Races and Mis- 
” Professor Park is a sociologist 

and will seek to apply modern methods 
of studying society to the missionary 


' 


lasK 


sions 


Church Mergers Continue to be 
the Order of the Day 

Most people want to go to a large 
church, if they go at all, and in answer to 
this demand there is a continual process 
of church mergers going on, especially 


in the ranks of the evangelical denomi- 


nations. Two Methodist churches in 
Cleveland, O., have recently voted to 
unite, forming a congregation with 


2,500 members. They propose to build a 
great structure at a cost of a million 
dollars which will house a modern reli- 
gious program. Another merger in the 


same city is being considered, which 
would create a church of 1,100 mem- 
bers. 


Will Seek City Environment 
for Theological Seminary 


As a part of their Interchurch World 
Movement plans, the United Presbyte- 
rian church will move their theological 
seminary from Xenia, O., to St. Louis. 
It is being recognized that the city and 
not the country is the proper environ- 
ment for theological education, as the 
clinical opportunities in the evolving re- 
ligious institutions of the city are theo- 
logical education of the very best sort. 
Meadville Theological Seminary in 
Pennsylvania, with large endowments, 
is looking forward to a transfer of all 
its work to the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

City Federations 
are Increasing 

Rev. Roy B. Guild has spent two 
months organizing a city federation of 
churches in Washington, D. C. Thirty 
of the larger cities now have these fed- 
erations which cooperate with a national 
commission of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 
These federations have one or more full- 
time workers and are able to secure the 
cooperation of most of the evangelical 
denominations. 


A Community Church 
Organized in Seattle 

he Community church movement, of 
Dr. John Hiaynes Holmes and 
Joseph E. McAfee are prominent expo- 
nents, has a new congregation in Se- 
attle. It is a transformed Unitarian 
with Rev. J. D. O. Powers as 
pastor. Mr. Powers has been a very pop- 
ular figure in the western city and he 
has felt the restrictions involved in mak- 
ing the out-grown contentions of a Uni- 
tarian His program is to preach con- 
structively without regard to the the- 
ological controversies of the past. These 
community churches indicate the course 
of evolution in the disintegration of the 
Unitarian movement which has occasion- 
ed in the past so much bitterness among 
American (Christians. 


which 


, 
church 


Ask to Have the Turk 
Banished from Europe 

On April 13 a committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, headed by 
Bishop McDowell, presented a memo- 
rial to the President, the Vice President 
and the Speaker of the House, appeal- 
ing to the government to take a stand 
which would expel the Turk from Eu- 


rope in the peace settlement. The 
American authorities were also asked to 
take some share of responsibility toward 
the subject races of the Turkish empire 


Evangelistic Movement 
has been Successful 
The evangelical churches through the 


Interchurch Movement and their own 
denominational campaigns have been 
gathering large numbers into the 
churches The Methodist Episcopal 


church reports 155,000 new members and 
the Baptists 135,000. There will be a 
special emphasis upon evangelistic ac- 
tivity during May and the churches are 
working for a culmination of their plans 
on Whitsunday, the anniversary of 
It is believed by church lead- 
last year will be 


Pentecost 
ers that the losses of 
overcome. The losses of the Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Baptists and Dis- 
150,000, the most 
church 
insisting 


net 


ciples amounts to over 
unprecedented fact in American 
history Church 
that pastoral 
much disturbed by taking pastors out of 
their parishes for war work and for the 
big national drives for money that have 
been put on by the denominations them- 


leaders are 


relations have been too 


selv es. 


Methodist Publishers 
Make Large Profits 


The Methodist Book Concern is one 
of the most flourishing business houses 
in the country. The profits the past 


year were $517,000. These profits are de- 
voted to the pensioning of retired minis- 


ters. There is a deficit in the publication 
of Methodist newspapers but in the 
printing of church supplies of various 


kinds there is stil] a good prolit in spite 
4 I ’ 


of the war conditions 


Scotch Church Loyalty 
is Waning 
Professor Cairns is authority for some 


interesting statistics with regard to 
church loyalty in Scotland and supposed- 
ly the most outstandingly religious coun 
try in the world. He estimates in the 
country a half million Roman ‘Catholics 
and in the churches about a mil- 
and a This leaves a popula- 
church of about two 
insists 


other 
half. 
the 


lion 
tion outside 
million people 
that it is 


Professor Cairns 


necessary for the church to 


reconsider carefully its program for re- 
ligious education. 
Hindu Native Christian in 
Dr. Jowett’s Pulpit 
Before leaving England for America, 


Sadhu Sonder Singh spoke in Dr. Jow- 
ett’s pulpit at Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
On the platform was “Father Endeavor” 
Clark. Dr. Jowett was very gracious in 
his introduction. The Hindu Christian 
spoke from the text “Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God.” The remark- 
able feature of the address was his use 
of illustrative material. This was taken 
from the Hindu life and qualities in it 
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quite poetical and oriental. He spoke 
without any hesitation for a word dur- 
ing his thirty minute sermon. 


The Disestablished Church of 
Wales Has an Archbishop 

The Bishop of St. Asaph has been 
elected by his fellow bishops as Arch- 
bishop of Wales. This choice has been 
accepted by the Governing Body of the 
Church in Wales and the new archbish- 
op has been consecrated for his task. 
In his inaugural address the bishop re- 
cited the history of the movement to dis- 
establish the church in Wales which ex- 
tends through fifty years. In connection 
with the ceremonial a communication 
was presented from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury releasing the Welsh bishops 
from allegiance to his authority. Lord 
Justice Banks made an address in which 
he expressed the wish that the new arch- 
bishop might live to see the church that 
had been disestablished by parliament 
reestablished in the hearts of the Welsh 
people 


Bishop Gore's Generous Attitude 
Toward Nonconformists 

Former Bishop Charles Gore is known 
in English as one of the outstanding 
leaders of the “Catholic” party but he 
is greatly concerned with the task of 
reuniting ‘Christendom. He spoke re- 
cently on the subject of union and said: 
“We are all most thankful to believe 
what is the catholic doctrine, that God 
is not tied to his sacraments, that he 
does not limit Himself by any judgments 
of the church. He can give the gifts of 
his spirit and his grace as and 
and as fully as he pleases. I desire to 
acknowledge as fully and as freely as 
possible the abundant evidences of the 
action of the Holy Spirit in the free 
churches.” In spite of this generous ad- 
the bishop continues to insist 
that only the sacrament administered by 
in ordained clergyman who has received 
his orders from a bishop in the apostolic 
succession is valid. The inconsistencies 
of the bishop’s position are being set 
forth in writings and addresses of the 
prominent free church leaders of Eng 
land. 


when 


mission, 


Dr. Clark Attends Endeavor 
Convention in Scotland 


Dr. F. E. Clark attended the national 
convention of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor in Scotland recently. The 
convention was not as well attended as 
formerly. The Christian Endeavor 
movement is not as strong in Scotland as 
it formerly was. 


Lawsuit over Location 
of a Priest 


\ lawsuit of more than passing sig- 
nieance in England recently gave a 
judge an opportunity to pass upon the 
legal standing of certain Roman inno- 
vations which high churchmen have un- 
dertaken to introduce into the Anglican 
ritual. The Bishop of Manchester was 
sued by the patron of a parish for not 
instituting+a clergyman who persisted in 
practicing reservation of the sacrament, 








candles before the altar. This patron 
had the right of nomination but this 
is limited by the legal provision that he 
shall nominate a “fit person.” The court 
took the position that the high church 
minister was using illegal ritual in the 
church and was therefore not a fit per- 
son. The costs of the suit were assessed 
against the patron. 


Interchurch Movement has 
Great Publicity Campaign 


Since February the Interchurch World 
Movement has been keeping up a bar- 
rage of publicity in the daily newspapers 
of the country. The purpose of the 
publicity is to let the people know the 
aims of the churches and to prepare the 
way for the coming of the canvassers 
ior funds. Many good suggestions have 
been made concerning the duty of the 
community to its pastors. These are 
already bearing fruit and entirely aside 
from the Interchurch campaign the pub- 
licity would have been worth what it 
ost in the new interest begotten in lo- 
cal churches. 


Junior Rockefeller will 
Finance Pulpit Interchange 

The plan of exchanging ministers be- 
tween England and America to cement 
good feeling between the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations has met with much 
favor on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
British churches are already committed 


the ritual use of incense and the use of 
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to the plan and it is hoped that the 
American churches may be.. John p. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has offered to finance 
the interchange provided the churches 
agree that they wish it. Already there 
are in America conspicuous British 
preachers whose voice is powerful in he. 
half of peace and good-will. 


Disciples Developing 
Regional System 

The older type of Disciple organiza. 
tion involved a state missionary society 
which was chiefly engaged in organizing 
churches in villages and a group of na- 
tional societies which competed in the 
churches for the annual offerings. This 
has given way to a conception of state 
organization which involves district sy- 
perintendency and a national organiza. 
tion where all interests are cared for by 
one society—the newly created United 
Christian Missionary Society. The na- 
tional organization is establishing a re- 
gional administration in some 
of the country, a typical instance of 
which is to be found in the Rocky 
Mountain district. Rev. Charles Lemuel 
Dean will be the church efficiency ex- 
pert for this region, Rev. O. A. Kuhn 
the director of religious education and 
Mrs. M. A. Baughman the leader of 
woman’s work. These three workers 
are paid from the same treasury, have 
offices together at Denver, and are ex- 
pected to coordinate their activities in 
behalf of the churches. 


sections 


The Methodist Quadrennial 


ROBABLY no General Conference in 

the history of Methodism has ever 
been more important to the future of the 
Methodist Church than the Quadrennial 
which meets in Des Moines during the 
month of May. The project of the re- 
union of the Northern and Southern 
branches of American Methodism will be 
frankly faced and if accomplished will re- 
sult in an organization of eight million 
people, the largest single body of Pro- 
testant Christians in the world. On the 
other hand, if the union negotiations 
fail, it is not unlikely that the breach be- 
tween the various divisions of Meth- 
odism will widen 

At the Des Moines gathering there will 
be heard an insistent demand for the re- 
cognition of women in the Christian min- 
istry. No doubt there will be launched 
a movement for inaugurating women 
preachers who will be officially recog- 
nized by the church. All communions 
are facing the questions of woman’s 
rights in the church and there is a grow- 
ing sentiment for utmost equality. 
Whether this coming conference will re- 
cognize these rights is problematical. 

A perennial question at General Con- 
ference is that concerning the attitude 
of the church toward certain amusements 
and with regard to the proper apparel 
for ‘Christians. Methodist practice is ad- 
mittedly much out of harmony with the 
ancient requirements of the book of dis- 
cipline and for a long time a large body 


of Methodist sentiment has been demand- 
ing a change. The middle west is more 
conservative with regard to these pro- 
posed changes than is the east or the far 
west. 

The unification of all missionary and 
benevolent organizations is also being 
faced. The advance step taken by the 
Disciples of Christ in merging all their 
societies and boards into a single cor- 
porate organization—the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society— has challenged 
the attention of church leaders in all de- 
nominations and a motion will be made 
on the floor of the General Conference 
to bring about a similar change in Metho- 
dism’s missionary technique. 

There is no dearth of likely candidates 
for the office of bishop. Indeed the 
candidates are far more numerous than 
the offices to be filled. The activities 
of the friends of the various candidates 
have sometimes occasioned scandal, and 
the question of proper methods of plac- 
ing the name of a man before the church 
for this important position is being con- 
sidered. 

Methodism, along with most of the 
other religious bodies, has been halted 
in its growth. The grave problems that 
face Christianity in general will be faced 
by leaders of this most resourceful of 
American religious denominations, and 
the conclusions reached at Des Moines 
will be of significance to the entire 
household of faith. 
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Western City Feels New 
Religious Interest 

Denver is regarded by many ministers 
as a difficult city for religious work. Into 
that city Dr. James E. Davis came the 
frst of January to become the leader of 
Christian church. Now the 


quate preaching of 


riod 130 new members have been re- 
ceived into the church without resort to 
any methods other than a quiet and ade- 


church is drawing up plans for a modern 
social program and will be a busy center 
every day in the week. 
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the gospel. The 





morning congregations overflow into the 
galleries, the finances have become al- 
together comfortable and a mid-week 
service attracting several hundred peo- 
ole has been built up. In this short pe- 


Memorial CHURCH OF CHRIST 


——_—. Baptists and Disciples 
Oakwoed Bivd. West of Cottage Grove 
Chicago Srten L. Willett, Minister 
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The Summer e 


Courses are equivalent in educa- § 


New York 





CENTRAL CHURCH 
142 W. Sist Street 
Finis Idleman, Minister 








tional and credit value to those of- x 





fered in other quarters of the year. 





The undergraduate colleges, the gradu- 
ate schools and the professional = 
schools provide courses in Arts, Liter- x 
ature, Science, Commerce and Admin- & 
istration, Education, Law, Divinity & 
and Medicine. 24 
Ideal place for recreation as well as & 
study. Golf, tennis, rowing, etc. Two & 
great parks and Lake Michigan within | 
walking distance. 
Students may register for either term 
or both. 

Ist Term—June 21—Jaly 26 

2nd Term—July 20—Sept. $ 


Write for complete announcement. 


The University of Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


0 





W.EDWARDS & SON 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY ano SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 
ALSO IN 


JBRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM 


90-92 BEEKMAN ST.NY.C) 


ALL ORUGGISTS OR 


E.FOUGERA&GCO. 























Regular Length, 7 inches 
For Sale at your Dealer. 
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Made in five grades 
Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 














Courses at the Disciples 
Divinity House 


of the 


University of Chicago 


Summer Quarter, First Term— 
“The Disciples and Social Move- 
ments of the Century.” 

By Dr. Wilfred Ernest Gar- 
rison 


Autumn Quarter— 
“Religious Confessions and the 
Religious Life.” 
By Prof. Ellsworth Faris. 


Winter Quarter- 
“Missions and Races.” 
By Prof. Robert E. Park. 


Spring Quarter— 
“The History of the Disciples.” 
By Prof. Herbert L. Willett. 
Open lectures will be given during 
the year by prominent - Disciples 
o and neighboring cities. 


Send for circular. 
DR. H. L.WILLETT, Dean 


125 South Divinity, 
University of Chicago 











SOME PEOPLE think that 
CHILDREN’S DAY is only 
FOR children. 

THAT IS A great 
MISTAKE. CHILDREN’S 
DAY IS AN opportun- 

ITY FOR EVERYBODY to 
DO GOOD IN 

AN EASY, pleasant way. 
THE FOREIGN CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARY society does 
ALL THE HARD WORK and 
ALL YOU HAVE to do is 
TO ORDER supplies, 

GIVE THE PROGRAM, 
AND 

GIVE AN OFFERING. 
THAT’S EASY. 

IF YOU WILL tell us 





WHAT THE CHILDREN’S DAY MAN SAYS 


HOW MANY your school 


AVERAGES in 
ATTENDANCE 
SEND ALL the 
SUPPLIES 
FREE. 

THEN YOU 

DO THE REST. 
THAT’S EASY. 


, we will 


IF YOU were to hear 
A MISSIONARY 


TELL ALL the 


things 


HE HAS TO DO in 


A DAY TO tell 


THE GOSPEL story 
IN INDIA and China 
AND AFRICA and all the rest, 


FOR you, 


YOU’D SAY it’s easy. 


Send to Sunday School Department of 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society 


Box 884 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




























































asks this question in last week’s 


| issue of The Christian Century: 
the Will the preser. icustees of Jesus Christ 


in America for another era abandon the real 
world to its fate; or will the Christians of to- 
day at last recognize their calling to make 
ur the world Christian? Will the awakened and 
equipped Christian manhood and womanhood 
of the United States frankly and full-heart- 
edly accept the mandate to carry Christianity, 
with al] it may involve, into settlement of 
those issues of economic righteousness which 


stand between our generation and the King- 
dom of God? 


P ROFESSOR ALBION W. SMALL 


The church is ready to answer this ques- 
tion. Never, in its history, have the rank 
and file of its membership been so alive 
and so alert to their duty. The chief 
reason the church is not now speaking 
in flaming words against cruel eco- 
nomic injustice is that it is inhibited by 
the “peaceful” tactics of organizational 
leaders in the interest of big gifts— 
which would perhaps not be forthcoming 
if the church proclaimed from the house- 
tops her vital interest and conviction 
with respect to the sins of society. But 
it is better that hundreds of millions in 
“gifts” be lost than that justice be sacri- 
ficed! Thechurch does not need money— 
it needs freedom! Loose it and let it go! 


The series of articles now being published in The Christian Century 
is telling the truth about the church and the times. 
No earnest churchman can afford to ignore 
these timely utterances 
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tear off and mail today — 
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